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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Behind the cleavage in the coal camp appears the 
evident determination of the miners to take the law 
into their own hands. Some have broken away in their 
desire to strike, others are as determined to let well 
alone and secure, while they may, the prevalent high 
wages. Both are causing their leaders much concern, 
for human nature is the same the world over, and most 
of these so-called leaders are in the enjoyment of sub- 
stantial livings, the comfort of which few of their erst- 
while followers suspect. Strike pay is poor, and wages 
are high. Intelligent men know this, and their women- 
folk still more so. Moreover, they know the source of 
their supplies, and they are not so ill informed that they 
cannot see that the spate has passed, and already the 
stream runs low and slowly, But it is the leaders who 
appreciate how little their men stand to gain by strik- 
ing, and how much they themselves may lose by a half- 
hearted stoppage at the present time. 


The storm-centre of domestic politics is now again 
Ireland, which goes steadily from worse to worse. 
Three prominent statesmen have given their ideas about 
leaving the Irish more or less to themselves, a course 
which has valid objections against it. On the other 
hand, it is commended by the obvious fact that the pre- 
sent Government are making a sorry mess of their ideas 
of governing the country, and wholesale murder and 
pillage do not cease. Indeed, an outburst of re- 
prisals has recently added to the toll of death and 
damage. 


We note a suggestion in the Press that many people 
want Mr. Lloyd George to head the delegation to the 
first general assembly of the League of Nations at 
Geneva next month. Who are these ‘‘ many ’’? 
Every sensible person objects to the Premier’s habit 
of dashing about for pleasant little conferences all over 
Europe, and neglecting his work in this country. His 
habit of playing the ‘‘deus ex machina” at the last 
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moment may be flattering to his vanity, but it is not 
good government. At present, things are in a suffi- 
ciently serious state at home to keep more than one 
Prime Minister busy, though we observe that railway 
posters with touching optimism still describe Ireland 
as a pleasant holiday resort. The Englishman’s idea 
of a good holiday used to be described as going out to 
kill something ; but going out to be killed may be less 
attractive. 


Seeing that democracy is based upon the people’s 
trust, it is odd that democratic. premiers always require 
to be more carefully guarded by the police than their 
Tory rivals. Mr. Lloyd George never stirs abroad 
without a cloud of detectives, and when he goes for a 
week-end to Sir Philip Sassoon’s at Lympne or Trent, 
half a dozen plain-clothes policemen are dispersed about 
the grounds, and hide behind shrubs. Miss Dempster 
tells us that when Gladstone came out to Cannes in 
the eighties, he was preceded by Sir Howard Vincent 
(then chief of the C.1.D.) and the Chief Commissioner 
of police; and that when she went to call at the 
G.O.M.’s villa the carriage door was opened by a de- 
tective dressed as a butler, and that several Scotland 
Yarders were in the tea-room. Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury were not so jealously protected; and 
yet they made no pretence of listening to the voice of 
the people as the voice of God. It is also a fact that 
more Presidents of Republics have been assassinated 
than monarchs. Have the insurance companies a spe- 
cial rate for democratic statesmen ? 


On what ground did Mr. Lloyd George turn Mr. 
Asquith out of power in December, 1916? On the 
ground that Mr. Asquith failed, in the phrase of the 
hour, to ‘‘ get on with the war’’; in other words, that 
Mr. Asquith took too long to win the war. But Mr. 
Lloyd George, having evicted Mr. Asquith and seated 
himself in his place, did exactly the same thing. Nay, 
he did worse; for he would neither supply the generals 
with the men they asked for, nor would be accept 
President Wilson’s offer to mediate, nor would he dis- 
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cuss terms of peace with Germany. Mr. Asquith 
never had the chance of discussing peace terms. But 
it appears, teste Colonel Repington, that in November 
1916 he had decided to introduce a Man Power Bill 
compelling the service of men between sixteen and 
sixty; that Mr. Runciman objected, that Mr. Asquith 
began to ‘‘wobble,’’ and that in that disadvantageous 
posture he was caught and thrown out by his rival. 


To justify this procedure Mr. Lloyd George ought 
either to have introduced at once a drastic Man Power 
Bill, or have opened negotiations with the Kaiser. 
He did neither. On the oth February, 1917, Colonel 
Repington makes the following entry in his diary : 
“TI hear that the men asked for by the Army Council 
have not been obtained.’’ Full of this news, which 
he verifies, he hurries down to lunch with the Prime 
Minister at 10 Downing Street, and thus writes : ‘‘We 
then went into the Man-Power question, and I was 
thoroughly alarmed by the P.M. ’s attitude... He 
said that he was ‘not prepared to accept the position 
of a butcher’s boy driving cattle to the slaughter, and 
that he would not do it.’ In making this sort of state- 
ment he assumes a kind of rage, looks savage, and 
glares at one fiercely. I suppose that his colleagues 
and toadies quail under this assumption of ferocity.’’ 
Growing calmer, ‘‘ the P.M. said that the country could 
not spare the men that the Army wanted, and that we 
could not denude the shipyards, the farms, and the 
other essential industries.’’ So that as regards Man- 
Power it seems that Mr. Lloyd George’s policy was 
mere Asquithism. 


How was it with regard to the Kaiser's offer of ne- 
gotiations and Mr. Wilson’s offer to mediate, which 
arrived simultaneously in December 1916? On the 
23rd January 1917 Colonel Repington dines with Mrs. 
Leeds and meets Mr. McKenna. ‘‘ McKenna told me 
that he knew the German Peace Terms. They inchide 
the evacuation of Belgium with indemnification and of 
N. France; also a territorial satisfaction to Italy in 
the Trentino, the neutralisation of the Dardenelles and 
of Trieste and another Adriatic port. Mc’K. assumed 
that the Germans would recover German East Africa 
but not the other colonies.’’ The italics are ours. It 
is not clear from the italicised words whether the in- 
demnification applied to N. France as well as Belgium, 
If it did, which is probable, what did we gain by pro- 
longing the war for another twenty-two months? No- 
thing more than was offered in December 1916. 


Of course these terms were concealed from the pub- 
lic, and all attempts to‘elicit them in the press were 
crushed out by the Censor. The Government were 
determined that the war should go on, and therefore 
suppressed all discussion. The Government may have 
been right, or wrong, in this decision. But whichever 
they were, right or wrong, this is not democracy, but 
autocracy: this is not open, but secret, diplomacy. 
The truth, of course, is that Mr. Lloyd George is more 
autocratic in his methods than the Tsar or the Kaiser 
ever dared to be. It may be good for us to be ruled by 
an autocrat; probably it is: but let us hear no more 
cant about democracy, or the rule of the majority. 
And let us spare a sigh for the fate of the Tsar, our 
most loyal ally, so cruelly abandoned by France and 
England, to the murderous hands of the wild beasts, 
whose reign in Russia seems to be drawing to its in- 
evitable close. May we hope that Mr. Lloyd George 
and the House of Commons will cable their congratu- 
lations to the deposers, even the executioners, of Lenin 
and Trotsky ? 


We learn from a Dutch newspaper that the ex- 
Kaiser is to be taxed, provisionally, on an income of 
a million and a half gulden. Taking the guider at 


1s. 6d., £112,000 a year and a chateau in Holland are 
not a bad retiring provision for the man who has been 
the cause, willingly or unwillingly, of the waste of 
50,000 millions of the world’s tréasure, of ten to 
twelve million lives, of the death of the Tsar, of the 
disappearance of Austria, and of the political and 
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economic ruin of his own country. And yet, if we 
are to judge by ‘‘ A Traveller’s ’’ account of Germany, 
which we published last week, the Germans feel no 
bitterness against him: they admit that he made a 
mistake, but do not consider that he committed a 
crime. We fancy that the Austrians regard the ex- 
Kaiser with less tolerant feelings. ? 

Lord Weir tells us that millions of pounds’ worth of 
British engineering products are not being made and 
exported from Great Britain to-day because there do 
not exist enough members of the Ironmoulders’ Society 
to enable the necessary castings to be made, and that 
the Ironmoulders’ Society will not permit ex-soldiers, 
disabled men, unskilled men, or women to be trained 
and employed to assist in bringing about the output 
required, thereby increasing our exports, helping to 
pay for our imports, and bringing down the cost 
of living. British engineering firms in many cases 
are only able to retain in employment a_ portion 
of their engineering and other workmen by im- 
porting castings from France and Belgium. ‘‘It is 
indeed,’’ as Lord Weir says, ‘‘a strange quality of 
mind which is directing a British trade union to accept 
with equanimity the situation of British engineering 
firms paying wages to an unskilled Belgian working 
on payment by results in Belgium to produce castings 
for Britain, and which at the same time prevents by 
every means in its power these same firms from em- 
ploying an out-of-work unskilled Britisher, even an 
ex-soldier, to carry out that work.”’ 


Not content with ‘‘ queering ’’ the London money 
market for the Colony of Queensland, Mr. Theodore, 
the Premier, makes the audacious announcement that 
he will have £2,000,000 by hook or by crook, and that 
before Christmas, He hints at the dividends drawn in 
the State as a compelling lever which may be used 
against the capitalists and companies which recently 
cut off supplies as a result of the State violation of the 
contracts under which Crown pastoral leases were held. 
He would prefer a voluntary loan, but, failing that, a 
compulsory one may be necessary, says the remarkable 
Mr. Theodore. What manner of electors retain so 
foolish a person as this? The great natural resources 
of Queensland and the industry of her people are jeopar- 
dised, and her credit thrown to the winds. Surely all 
peoples do not get the Premiers they deserve. 


In announcing the decontrol of bread and flour re- 
tail prices as from the 17th of this month, our optimistic 
Food Controller suggests that a fair price after that 
date will be 1s. 3d. per 4 lb. loaf, and that it will be 
left to the public and competition to hold the price there 
or thereabouts. As a matter of fact, it is much more 
likely that the price will climb to 1s. 6d, Millers who 
have hitherto been restricted to their bare pre-war 
profits, are now left stranded with three shifts per day 
of highly-paid workmen, and a falling market in which 
to buy their wheat. However generous the world’s 
harvests may be, the price of wheat to-day, as com- 
pared with 1914, is so high that only the largest mills 
can finance the shipments necessary to keep their plants 
running full time. The now withdrawn subsidy of 
forty-five or fifty millions must be replaced from some- 
where, and there is now no source save the consumer. 
This is how it should be, but in the face of hard facts, 
the eighteen-penny loaf will come as no surprise. 


As we suggested, when Lord Leverhulme set out to 
make fortunes for the McLeods, Mackenzies, and 
Maclvers of the Hebrides, he undertook no light adven- 
ture. Had he studied more carefully the history of the 
Mathesons, or remembered that the officers whom 
Cromwell left to hold the people in subjection, received 
at their hands the equivalent of our D,S.O., to wit, a 
severed jugular apiece, he might indeed have paused. 
Despite his golden bait he finds the ‘‘ juggend ’’ fisher- 
men hard to draw from their land and much prized 
independence. To his promise of riches and homes of 
modern design, they prefer the little crofts and homely 
habitations of their ancestors. Above all, they abhor 
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what they have aptly termed ‘‘ the serfdom of the 
English industrial system.’’ They will have none of 
it. The pipers who gave a Highland welcome to Lord 
Leverhulme represented the shopkeepers of Stornaway, 
and not the potential dividend providers, who catch fish 
and till the soil. If instead of employing Welsh 
and English organisers and managers, Lord Lever- 
hulne had delegated the work to a Mackenzie of Sea- 
forth, he might not have found his Moscow in the 
‘‘Lews.’’ <A Highlander will have no master save him- 
self, or one born to his tartan. 


Motherwell is the heart of the Scottish steel industry, 
and never have such times been known as those of the 
last few years. The men work long hours at the fur- 
ness, for wages fluctuate according to the price of steel, 
and strikes never enter into the calculations of any. 
Orders have poured into the happy land of Motherwell, 
and it was a rude shock to its largest firm that a big 
Norwegian contract which they counted on as in the 
hollow of their hand last month, has gone past Mother- 
well—to Germany. We fear this is not the only 
awakening our manufacturers may have. The burden 
of taxes and wages will gradually divert the orders 
which for so many years were ours, only because of the 
absence of competition, 


The astute German shipping managers of Hamburg 
still look to the future with confidence. ‘‘ We have no 
ships,’’ they say, ‘‘ but America has. We can manage 
ships and run them at a profit; Americans can’t.’’ The 
argument is sound, and in New York there is no false 
pride on the point. A joint account is proposed by 
Hamburg, and notwithstanding many qualms and 
Lusitania memories, the bait is tempting to ship-owners 
on the other side of the Atlantic. In spite of the great 
opportunity and the much advertised shipbuilding 
boom during the war on both coasts of the United 
States, American shipyards are empty, with never an 
order on their books. Americans never could compete 
with Europe in the building of ships, still less in the 
managing of them. “During the war, they had the 
greatest opportunity imaginable to do so, but it slipped 
through their fingers, while many subsidies and much 
graft stuck there. And now they look to Hamburg to 
bolster their mercantile marine. They will find the 
capital in cash and tonnage, while Germany brings ex- 
perience to the joint adventure. It is an old story, 
They may gain the experience, but assuredly they will 
lose the ships and cash. 


How comes it that Messrs. Vesty Brothers, the 
largest holders in our meat industry, are registered in 
Holland? The Chancellor might profit by the explana- 
tion. In their youth the brothers went to Chicago, 
where they traded with the large packing houses so 
successfully that they soon returned to their native 
country with a competency, But accident or an un- 
controllable business instinct threw them once more 
into commerce, and their intimate knowledge of the 
American Beef Trust’s methods led them to fight the 
Goliaths of Chicago. $o indefatigable were they in 
this, and so enterprising in their methods, that they 
now stand to beat the biggest combine in the world as 
far as their British aspirations are concerned. By 
their recent purchases through the Union Cold Storage 
Company of Eastmans, Ltd. and Fletchers; Ltd., the 
large retail distributors, they now control beef and 
mutton from ranch and run to its sale over the counter. 
By owning their own fleet of insulated ships the Vestys 
are free even of freights and freight markets, and thus 
they find themselves in a position to meet American 
competition in all directions but one—taxation. 


It is not generally known that American firms trad- 
ing in this country need not pay taxes. All they have 
to do is to open agencies, and compete with those who 
pay E.P.D., corporation tax, and income tax, In this 
way the large typewriter, camera and sewing-machine 
manufacturers can oust us from our own markets, and 
draw the profits to the other side of the Atlantic. 
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Messrs. Vesty saw the insurmountable obstacle which 
lay in the way of their venture, and quietly removed 
themselves to Holland, there to fight American competi- 
tion on level terms. Will the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ever see the danger of such a lead? Apart 
from the rights and wrongs of their recent purchase, 
of Government meat supplies to the tune of some five 
and a half millions, the status of Messrs. Vesty as a 
foreign firm provides food for thought, if not for profit. 
Brains and enterprise will leave a country where they 


are oppressed. 


The death of Arthur Sidgwick last week reminded 
many of the older generation of an accomplished and 
delightful man. Second classic of his year at Cam- 
bridge, and a true friend of education—his essay on 
‘ Stimulus ’ is a little classic of its kind—he spent many 
years in teaching. He was a master at Rugby, where 
his brief, lay sermons to boys were always felicitous, 
and later a tutor at Corpus College, Oxford. His school 
editions of Aeschylus and Virgil were a _ great 
success, and his mastery of Greek, especially in verse, 
was remarkable. 


His manual of ‘ Greek Prose Composition’ lured 
schoolboys on by giving them capital stories to render, 
and incidentally, if we remember right, induced Mark 
Twain to believe that ‘ The Jumping Frog’ was a tale 
of ancient Greece. Sidgwick had that graceful humour 
which is the fine flower of scholarship, and exerted it in 
admirable parodies of classic authors, such as his 
‘ Fragment, with apologies to Aeschylus and Miss 
Edgeworth,’ and his iambics on tobacco, both in the 
‘ Echoes from the Oxford Magazine.’ Legend says 
that, being somewhat unkempt in dress, he found it 
difficult once at a late hour to gain admittance to a col- 
lege. The porter said, ‘‘We don’t admit tramps,’’ and 
got the answer, ‘‘ Oh, but would there be any objection 
to a college tutor? ’’ The story has the mark of his 
happy and humorous style. 


Sir Claude Champion de Crespigny has challenged 
his cousin, Lord Kenyon, to a duel over a family 
quarrel. Possible 100 years ago in England, this 
method of righting wrongs has long been ridiculed. 
Johnson ‘‘fairly owned that he could not explain the 
rationality of duelling,’’ though he also defended it on 
another occasion. Meeting ‘‘ on equal terms ”’ is cant 
and nonsense, when one considers the different respon- 
sibilities in life belonging to this man and that, The 
papers of Southey include a neat exposure of this point,. 
when he was expecting a challenge from Byron. His 
letter asked Byron to establish equality between them 
by attending to four conditions : (1) Byron must marry 
and have four children; ‘‘ please to be particular in 
having all of them girls.’’ (2) He was to have the 
provision for his family dependent on his own life, in- 
sured under a bond of £4,000, not to commit suicide, to 
be hanged, or to be killed in a duel. (3) He was to 
convert Southey from the Christian religion. Other- 
wise, (4) Southey could not tell three direct falsehoods 
about him in a public place. Literary duels are a 
shocking feature of life a century ago. Now a man is 
not bled by a duellist, when he saves his honour; he is 
bled by a solicitor. . 


By Mr. William Heinemann’s death the world of 
letters, as well as the publishing trade, loses a remark- 
able figure. He combined scholarly tastes with a par- 
ticularly acute business instinct. Enemies accused 
him of a fausse bonhomie which his friends called 
geniality. He is said to be the only friend of Whistler s 
who never quarrelled with that erratic genius. One 
can but admire that adjustability of temperament—or, 
as some would say, breadth of outlook—which made it 
possible for him to be Whistler’s friend, and yet con- 
tinue to publish the works of Sir Hall Caine. During 
recent months, in order to relieve his failing eyesight, 
he learned to read Braille type. Indeed, he found time 
to do many things, and if he wrote only three books, 
it was, perhaps, because none of them was greatly 
successful. 
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THE DEAD-LEVEL DANGER. 


OT far from Waterloo Station there is a Govern- 

ment establishment which provides employment for 
some hundreds of men drawn from every social class. 
Here is an ex-regular officer of field rank; there a de- 
mobilised private; and the man who has been accus- 
tomed to an income in the neighbourhood of four 
figures, works cheek by jowl with one who before the 
war would have considered himself well-paid had he 
received two pounds a week. All are innocent of 
wealth—very many are innocent of aspirates. The 
weekly wage compares unfavourably with that of a 
municipal road-cleaner. 

It is interesting to observe the different methods em- 
ployed by these men to improve their income. There 
is one section, by no means entirely composed of the 
better educated, who, by instinct or training, are dis- 
inclined to collective agitation, and therefore endeavour 
to increase their wages by enhancing their own value. 
They work overtime, unpaid, in order that they may 
more quickly learn the work and thereby qualify for the 
promotion which, the employment being temporary, 
goes by merit. (It may be noted in passing that these 
men become insensibly very jealous for the honour ot 
the office, and -feel themselves responsible for main- 
taining its reputation with the public). Others who 
possess talents which can be used outside, forgo their 
evenings and week-ends and try by the employment of 
these talents to gain a few shillings here and there. 
But there remains a large body whose working hours 
are eight (close-clipped) and who can conceive but one 
method of advancing their fortunes—a mass-meeting at 
Central Hall, Westminster. These are the dead-level 
men. 

Here, surely, is an epitome of to-day. On the one 
hand, we find the men determined to improve their for- 
tunes by enhancing their value to the State, and who, 
when successful, are termed capitalists; on the other, 
the dead-level men to whom emulation is anathema, 
who form the majority of the trade unionists, and who 
may be relied upon to vote in favour of a strike. By 
some irony the so-called Labour leaders who, starting 
from the humblest beginnings, have, by infinite toil, 
fitted themselves to talk with the best intellects in the 
country, are the salaried spokesmen of those whose 
creed is that no man shall prove himself better than his 
fellows. 

It is this dead-level principle which is at the root of 
all our industrial troubles; and while it is accepted by 
the majority of trade unionists, a return to pre-war 
prosperity is impossible. 

There are still in this country communities in which 
this principle finds no place. There is a popular super- 
stition that the sailor is by training, if not by nature, 
unfitted to discuss the great questions which from time 
to time .exercise the superior shore-going mind. This 
may have been well-founded a hundred years ago, when 
ships were sometimes out of touch with civilisation for 
months at a time. But in these days a man-of-war is 
rarely absent from a port for more than a few days. 
The sailor reads his newspayer regularly and with 
avidity, and he has leisure in which to ponder on what 
he reads. We need not therefore be ashamed to take 
a lesson from him, nor should we be too ready to chal- 
lenge the statement that the best-governed democratic 
community in the world is a well-ordered man-of-war. 
At first sight, it may appear that there is no parallel be- 
tween a ship-of-the-line and a big industry ashore. 
There is that great stumbling-block, discipline; but this 
presents no difficulties to those who know how little 
discipline depends on the Articles of War, and how 
much on the character of the individual officer, and the 
almost Gilbertian courtesy with which the good officer 
treats his subordinates. It may be objected that the 
captain of a ship is not in the same position as an em- 
ployer of labour, but will that bear examination? The 
employer to-day has to accept dictation as to the wages 
he must pay, the number of hours he may employ his 
men, the materials and machines he may use—even the 
number of lavatories he must provide: and his fortunes 
no more depend on the success of his business than do 
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a post-captain’s on the efficiency of his ship. To com- 
plete the parallel, we have the Welfare Committee, 
and, above all, the fact that every officer knows that a 
well-founded complaint of injustice or inconsiderate 
treatment on his part will effectually ruin his career. 

What is it that keeps this little floating community 
united? It is the opportunities that the Navy offers to 
the lower-deck rating who is determined to advance his 
fortunes, There are numerous small increases to be 
earned by application and good conduct. There are 
greater increases for the man who evinces a capacity for 
leadership, and the road to the quarter-deck, for him 
who once starts along it, is so quick that the former dis- 
parity in years is scarcely apparent in the “‘ ranker ”’ 
of to-day. In short the dead-level man is in the 
minority : the majority consists of those who, while ad- 
vancing their own fortunes and increasing their value 
to the State, become jealous for the honour of the es- 
tablishment. The discipline of Smollett’s days has 
given place to a mutual determination to maintain the 
order of things. The officer’s first preoccupation is 
the well-being and advancement of his subordinates : 
the man is determined to ‘‘ see the officer through ”’ 
whatever problems may arise.“ In sailor parlance, 
‘* All work for the good of the ship.’’ 

These views are not new, but one need make no 
apology for reiteration. Will they ever be adopted 
by organised labour? They must be, if this country 
‘is to recover from the war. If we agree to strike the 
dead-level, and give a living wage to those to whom 
Nature has denied the gifts which enable a man to out- 
strip his fellows, we cannot agree that any man should 
be compelled by his fellows to remain at that level. One 
may admit that piece-work and payment by results 
have, in the past, been spoilt by inconsiderate and 
short-sighted employers. But the modern employer is 
far too much under supervision to be able to profit by 
trickery or injustice. It is safe to say that action of 
this sort would be as ruinous for him as it would be for 
the modern post-captain to indulge in the ancient 
pastime of flogging the last man down from aloft. Is 
it too much to hope that Labour leaders will endeavour 
to spread these views among their supporters? There 
have been recent indications that the former are not 
blind to the advantages of payment by results. But the 
sons of Zeruiah be too hard for them. Men who make 
no secret of their desire one day to form a Cabinet of 
their own, are compelled by the dead-level men to utter . 
revolutionary speeches which are opposed to all ideas 
of sane Government. But when they have the courage 
to denounce the dead-level men, when they appeal for 
fair play for the man who desires to enhance his value 
to the State, when—in short—they boldly exhort all 
men to ‘‘ work for the good of the ship,’’ then they 
will prove political opponents with whom even the most 
secure of Prime Ministers will have to reckon. 


‘THE RIGHT TO STRIKE.’ 


HE new play now running at the Garrick theatre is 
the sort of dramatic pamphlet we should like to see 
more often upon our stage. The English theatre was 
once a power in the political world. Walpole found 
it necessary to introduce a special bill into Parliament 
in order to curb its vivacious intrusions into affairs of 
State. To-day the theatre seldom meddles with such 
matters, and the restraits which by origin were politi- 
cal have become restraints in the interests of modesty 
and continence. The fate of Walpole’s Theatres Act 
reminds us of the fate of Gulliver’s Travels. They 
were both remarkably serious enterprises, undertaken 
for the correction of grown persons and with no thought 
of the young people who would ultimately benefit by 
them. The Theatres Act is to-day ostensibly the pro- 
tector of the innocents from potential corruption by a 
licentious stage and Gulliver has become a fairy tale 
for their amusement. The analogy is the more com- 
plete, in that there are to-day but few innocents who 
require protection, and almost equally few who will 
read a fairy-tale. 
‘The Right to Strike’ presents straightforwardly 
the problem with which society is to-day confronted. 
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It has to do with a local railway strike whereby the 
railwaymen endeavour to blackmail the district which 
depends on them for its subsistence into conceding an 
increase of wages. The author presents in little the 
struggle for bare life which the community is now con- 
stantly called upon to maintain with every form of or- 
ganised labour strong enough to hold it temporarily to 
ransom. The author was wise to make a local affair 
of his strike. The drama must compress and simplify. 
It is more effective for the dramatist to show us what 
happens in a single township, where the employers and 
the men and the representatives of the public are all 
personally acquainted with one another, than to sketch 
the vast and general consequences of a national move- 
ment. The author of ‘ The Right to Strike’ is nothing 
if not simple. He sticks to a few simple social and 
moral truths, and drives them home with blow upon 
blow of his expository fist. The workers have no right 
to ‘blackmail the community. Such conduct leads 
directly to civil war, in which all kinds of anti-social 
horrors may be perpetrated, including murder and a 
repudiation of its sacred obligations by an honourable 
profession. In the play at the Garrick the son of the 
principal doctor in the district is killed, while helping 
to drive the lorries which break the strike. The doc- 
tors thereupon decide to refuse their services to the 
strikers, and one of the strikers’ wives nearly falls a 
victim to this decision. 

The dramatic interest is as much in the auditorium 
as on the stage. The way in which the play is re- 
ceived is a striking commentary on present social con- 
ditions. |The points made for the men are received 
with savage cheers by the gallery, and the strike of the 
doctors is-welcomed with warlike enthusiasm in the 
better furnished parts of the house. One notes how 
easily angry passions are let loose on both sides, and 
realises the intensity of the bad feeling now ruling be- 
tween the aggressive manual workers and the op- 
pressed middle class. One feels that the author, if he 
had liked to do so, might quite easily have provoked a 
riot. The author, however, has a very different object 
in view. He presents the strike as a civil war, not in 
order to encourage the combatants, but in order that 
he may present his remedy. His remedy is an ancient 
one, but one which is to-day not in the least likely to 
be tried. It consists in applying Christian morality 
as a cure for social disorder. The central figure of the 
play isa doctor whose son has been killed by the 
strikers, but who, when it comes to the point, cannot 
maintain his decision to counter-strike, and attends the 
wife of the strike leader, who is in grave peril of her 
life. We should have liked to see this act of the doc- 
tor have a more decisive influence on the actual course 
of the strike. The last act should have driven firmly 
home the author’s point that the civil war with which 
we are threatened can only be avoided by the revival of 
a sense of community in the nation. Such an appeal 
at this time is likely to be a forlorn hope; but it is the 
sole remedy perceived by the author, and we should 
have bound it up closely with the political crisis of his 


play. The author does precisely the contrary. He 
leaves the strike to be settled behind the scenes. He 
deserts his political crisis in mediis rebus. The doc- 


tor’s surrender to humanity remains something per- 
sonal to himself, and the final discussion of the moral 
issue hangs dramatically in the air. 

The play is to be cordially welcomed as a sincere and 
pertinent discussion of a public question. It is not a 
great play. It falls too readily into the phrases of the 
hurried journalist. It arranges itself too hastily in 
accordance with what happened to come first into its 
author’s head. It plunges too confidently into enor- 
mous questions and great issues, without rising in ex- 
pression or imaginative power to the necessary height. 
But it is the kind of play we need to put our theatre 
into touch with current affairs, and it is clearly the 
work of an intelligent observer, and one not unac- 
quainted with the various types of leader and modes 
of thought prevailing among the workers. 

Mr. Manderdale Maitland plays the labour leader 
with just the right kind of uncouth conviction. Mr. 
Leon M. Lion, one of the cleverest and most versatile 
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persons on our stage, makes a sufficiently unpleasant, 
but not incomprehensible, figure of the socialist agita- 
tor, who has no real stake in the game beyond an in- 
tellectual itch fo make trouble for the bourgeoisie. Mr. 
Charles Kenyon plays with much passion the leader of 
the strike among the doctors. Last but not least, Mr. 
Holman Clark, as the doctor who loses his son without 
losing his charity, gives us. a performance of much 
pathos and dignity. 


LIGHTING A CANDLE. 


Or the dozen or so famous mots uttered by prom- 
inent persons during the war, none excited (or de- 
served) more notice than the ex-Kaiser’s description of 
the Zeppelin raids as giving a shock to ‘‘ the ice-cold 
haberdashers of the Thames.’’ It was neatly expressed 
and it had a wit. It even contained a sort of truth—yet 
nothing could more perfectly illustrate the complete in- 
competency of the Junker as a psychologist in regard 
to other races than his own. Did it never strike the 
Imperial humorist as a little odd that the most wide- 
spread and powerful spiritual organisation of the past 
half-century, the Salvation Army, and the most uni- 
versal and enthusiastic ethical organization during the 
same period, the Boy Scouts, had both originated in 
the land of the ice-cold haberdashers? Evidently it 
never did—or he was too encased in his egotistical 
stupidity (the most impenetrable and corrosive of all 
forms of imbecility) to divine its significance. Nor 
were these great ‘‘ creations ’’ (if the theatrical profes- 
sion will permit us to use the word) the only signs of a 
certain spiritual warmth and power lying beneath our 
ice-cold exteriors. We will venture to say that if, in 
the years before the war, the Imperial humorist had 
happened to be in London on a Tuesday in Holy Week, 
and had been able to make his way into St. Paul’s to 
hear Bach’s (Matthew) ‘ Passion,’ he would have ,had 
an experience that might have stayed his hand in the 
July and August of 1914. Even he, for all his intel- 
lectual density, might have realised that there was 
something more than ‘‘ haberdashery ’’ in the soul of 
a city that for more than half a century had poured its 
thousands into the great cathedral on this particular 
night to hear this austere music, standing for hours, 
leaning against walls and monuments, sitting on the 
floor, maintaining a deep silence through the prayers 
of the brief opening service, rising reverently to join 
in the noble chorales, and visibly carrying away from 
the whole occasion the sense of a solemn upliftment. 
To his bane (and to the world’s bane) all this was hid- 
den from poor William. All he could see was the 
surface, and behold he found it ice-cold! ‘‘ Ice-cold ”’ 
even the countless thousands who roared themselves 
hoarse at him as he passed along Piccadilly on his way 
to the railway-station at the end of his visit to England 
at the time of the death of the great Queen! ‘“‘ Ice- 
cold ’’ the people who in that moment forgot all his 
bad manners and remembered only that he seemed to 
have truly loved and honoured the Royal lady we were 
then all mourning! Poor ‘‘ more than sand-blind, high 
gravel blind ’’ Imperial 
These thoughts have come in the course of reading 
three books bound in green which have lately reached 
us from the office of an Edinburgh firm of publishers, * 
and of which we are informed over two hundred 
thousand have already been sold. They are edited by 
that tireless and honourable worker, the Rev. James 
Hastings, D.D., and contain nothing more than a series 
of very simple addresses to children on texts selected 
from the Bible. The three volumes so far issued cover 
from Genesis to Isaiah : next spring it is hoped to com- 
plete the work with three more, covering from Jeremiah 
to Revelation. With some knowledge of this class of 
literature (a knowledge not wholly unfamiliar with a 
sense of how dreary and futile printed books can be), 
we frankly and promptly confess that we have found 
these volumes in every sense charming and exactly 
what such books should be. There are between seventy 
and eighty addresses in each, the average length of 
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each address being about twelve hundred words. The . 
text is happily chosen and is expounded with a 
wealth of every sort of suitable and an ab- 
sense of every kind of dogmatic and ecclesiastical pride 
exceedingly ‘unusual and extremely refreshing. Each 
has its heading—*‘ Paper Boats,’’ ‘‘Keeping a Diary,’’ 
Get up Early,’’ Playing the Man,’’ ‘‘ Money 
Boxes,’’ ‘‘ A Spider’s Web,’’ and so on, and there is 
not one from which we might not quote most pleasantly. 
Take, quite at random, for example, the address or 
‘‘ Bird-nesting ’’ in the first volume. The text is 
Deuteronomy xxii., 6, 7, and runs as follows :— — 


“If a bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the 
way, in any tree or on the ground, with young ones 
or eggs, and the dam sitting upon the young, or 
upon the eggs, thou shalt not take the dam with the 
young : thou shalt in any wise let the dam go, but the 
young thou mayest take to thyself; that it may be 
well with thee and that thou mayest prolong thy 
days.”’ 

It does not need much imagination to picture the 
lively interest with which, on a day in May, an audience 
of young countryfolk, boys particularly, would listen 
to a little sermon on such a text as that! And really 
how pleasantly Dr. Hastings delivers himself :— 


‘* It may be that the Israelitish boys knew the little 
lapwing’s nests which are found in a hollow by the 
side of a marsh. Perhaps they thoughtlessly scat- 
tered the eggs, or perhaps Mr. Lapwing—artful little 
bird that he is !—lured them away from it with the 
wonderful antics with which he and his ancestors, 
generation after generation, have protected their 
nests. For Mr. Lapwing is the real defender of his 
nest. The mother bird is generally so frightened 
that she flies away. But when an enemy approaches 
the male lapwing practises the tricks his father 
taught him. Gradually moving farther and farther 
away from where the precious eggs are, he turns a 
number of somersaults, or he does other equally 
extraordinary things. The onlooker becomes so in- 
terested that the nest is forgotten, and the lapwing’s 
end is gained. It may be, too, that this same ex- 
perience of having to defend themselves for cen- 
turies is the explanation of their pathetic cry.”’ 


That may not read like an extract from a paper be 
fore the Linnzan Society, but it surely has the air of 
being an enthralling sermon for youngsters. And 
then the preacher proceeds, not only to point his moral 
of the cruelty and cowardliness of bird-nesting 
in May, of the rights of the birds as fellow creatures, 
and of love in little as well as in big things as Christ’s 
great commandment, but also to acorn his tale by 
quoting George Macdonald’s pretty verses, ‘‘ A brown 
bird sang in a blossomy tree,’’ with which, no doubt, 
many of our readers are familiar. 

We sometimes feel that we have fallen on evil days 
so far as the spiritual and ethical education of millions 
of British children is concerned. We are old-fashioned 
enough to believe and declare that the abandonment of 


the teaching of that unsurpassable compilation, the - 


Church Catechism, in thousands cf our schools has 
been neither more nor less than a national disaster. 
There is nothing in all literature finer of its kind than 
its ‘‘ Duty to my Neighbour.’’ How the wise and 
beautiful old sentences, learned in childhood, come back 
to one again! ‘‘ My duty to my neighbour is to love 
him as myself and to do to all men as I would they 
should do unto me. To hurt nobody by word nor 
deed. To be true and just in all my dealing. To bear 
no malice nor hatred in my heart. To keep my hands 
from picking and stealing, and my tongue from evil- 
speaking, lying and slandering. To keep my body in 
‘temperance, soberness and chastity. Not to covet nor 
desire other men’s goods; but to learn and labour truly 
to get mine own living, and to do my duty in that state 
of life unto which it shall please God to call me.’’ De- 
plorable political and sectarian antagonisms have led 
to the banishment of that rare epitome from the cur- 
riculum of the majority of our schools. It is even 


discreditably omitted from many editions of the Church 
Prayer-Book; and we presume that it will soon, in the 


age, disappear finally. 


” 


new ‘‘ democratic Only to 
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the shame and loss of the nation will it go. Mean- 
while, however, let us recognize with some gratitude 
the candle in a dark place which Dr. Hastings has lit 
in the books we have been considering, and be glad 
that their influence is being felt not only in many parts 
of Great Britain, but also (as evidence shows) in the 
United States and throughout the English-speaking 
world. 


THE PASSING OF NUREMBERG. 


HE Nuremberg monopoly of toyland was inexor- 

able before the war. If she had small taste, she 
substituted quaintness and a sort of Alice-in-Wonder- 
land humour for finish and beauty. She made you 
laugh by sheer silliness, like a performing bear. She 
had all the tricks of simplicity, the arts of the artless, 
and if her paints came off in your mouth, you forgot the 
nastiness in the exceeding cheapness. 

Visitors to neutral countries testified to her persever- 
ance throughout the war. In Scandinavia, Spain, 
Switzerland, every toyshop displayed the familiar boxes 
with their badly printed labels, vainly attempting to 
camouflage the German origin. Nor was she merely 
disgorging old stock, for there were tanks and sub- 
marines and aeroplanes and all the newest models of 
assault and battery, whereby little children might 
acquire the rudiments of bloodshed. It was not until 
after the Armistice that a lack of raw materials called 
an imperative halt. Tin became a mere memory, and 
the death-warrant of German mechanical toys was 
signed. Fresh supplies are now slowly returning, but 
Nuremberg realises that her day is done, that this par- 
ticular market has now been captured by Milan. 

There, in the ‘‘ moral capital ’’ of Italy, was a pros- 
perous firm that had long specialised in tin, providing 
the whole world with lurid advertisement signs of pills 
and pleasure resorts and agricultural machines; Egypt 
with cigarette-tins, California with jam-tins, all the 
suburbias with garlanded bed-heads of glittering tin. 
Exports had been subdued by war, and here was a 
wealth of tin crying out for fresh manufacture; here 
too were small armies of artistic designers in fear of 
unemployment. It was the right moment to pounce 
upon the tin toy trade. The firm began its experiment 
only last year, but is already in a fair way towards 
monopoly. That it learned the business from the Ger- 
mans is frankly admitted, but greater thoroughness is 
claimed, finer art is beyond question. Nothing was 
done empirically. Engineers presided over a technical 
office, and devised accurate models, so that your toy 
landaulette is now a precise miniature of the fairest 
Fiat. 

A German clockwork car was content with the gen- 
eral shape and outline, enough to distinguish it from a 
watering-pot or a mouse-trap, whereas the new crea- 
tion reveals lamps, pouches, speaking-tubes, buttons on 
the seat-cushions, nails on the wheels, gridiron steps, 
a grille in front, and a number behind. Once wound 
up, it can be set in motion with a starter and made to 
travel straight ahead, or in circles. The toy lorry 
opens at the back, has a removable hood, double 
wheels. Realism could scarcely go further. 

And the difference in Italian and German colours is. 
as the Bay of Naples and the Black Forest. There is 
something nauseous as well as cheap about German 
pigments: the yellows suggest mustard, the greens a 
Pimlico fog, the reds and blues so many wintry noses; 
whereas Italy seems to dip her brush in sunshine and 
lemon-groves, pomegranates and Tyrrhenian skies. She 
understands how powerfully brightness appeals to 
children, and her superior imagination adds _ infinite 
variety to her products. Even tin-pails for the sea- 
side, tin drums and tin trumpets are adorned with 
dancing fauns and elaborate nosegays,. instead of mere 
streaks and splashes and circles of paint. All is litho- 
graphed in permanent colours on the tin, for the old 
German corner in aniline dyes has now been definitely 
rounded. 

The Italian rate of exchange, so loudly lamented in | 
political circles, enables dealers to undersell more pros- 
perous rivals. Thus English landaulettes are listed 
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wholesale at £3 15s. a dozen, whereas a superior ar- 
ticle is supplied frof Milan at 180 lire, nominally 
£7 4s., but actually only £2 4s.; covered lorries are 
£4 5s., as against 264 lire (say £3 4s. 4d.). No doubt 
the Germans, with their: mark at 1}d., could compete 
still more favourably, if they had their own tin, but, 
once a trade has been lost, it is almost impossible to 
recover it. 

They are still making desperate efforts to retain their 
lead in the matter of wooden toys, which constitute a 
home industry for peasants, and that may linger on for 
a while. They are, however, being ousted in the doll- 
market, which is now being fast commanded by Turin. 
Not only throughout Italy, but in the various capitals 


of Europe, the shop-windows of great dressmakers and 


stores attract customers by a display of fashionable 
rag-ladies, chubby children with round eyes of bead and 
merry Sambos or sailor-boys, all of Italian origin. This 
again is quite a young industry with every sign of 
vigorous life. 

Italians evidently possess a natural gift for toy-mak- 
ing, witness the strides recently made by the small in- 
dustries of Venetia. These rely largely on papier 
maché, which has the advantage of neither tearing nor 
breaking, and emerges from simple moulds in the most 
attractive shapes. Special attention has been devoted 
to animals, elaborate models for kindergarten schools, 
as well as whole jungles for the nursery floor, horses to 
hold sweets under their saddles and rocking-horses— 
paper rocking-horses—strong enough to carry the fat 
boy of Peckham. 

Still more attractive and fanciful are the marionettes 
of Venice, faithfully copied from the carnivals of the 
days of the doges, or replicas of characters in Gol- 
doni’s plays. Each of the chief cities of Italy had her 
traditional mask, the memory of which has been kept 
alive by generations of puppet-shows—Brighella, the 
genial yokel of Ferrara; Harlequin of Bergamo in his 
vivid check-suit; Codega, the Venetian servant who 
used to accompany his master home with a lanthorn; 
Pulcinella of Naples, the original of our old friend 
Punch. Then there are all sorts of cosmopolitan pup- 
pets—policemen, profiteers, mothers-in-law, priests, 
and even kings—all ready to dance on strings in little 
wooden theatres that can be bought for a few shillings. 


LOCHABER. 


When the Camerons marched to the war, 
The pipes played ‘‘ Lochaber no more,”’ 
Lochaber, Lochaber, Lochaber no more. 


’ Echoes in the mountains behind them, 
You could not keep them or bind them, 
Mists which the dawn-winds crack, 

You could not hold them back, 
And women who loved them or bore them, 
Your love was too little for them. 


(Was that the pipes that skirled, 

Faint from the edge of the world? 

Or only a curlew that tore 

At the heart with ‘‘ Lochaber no more? ”’ 
Lochaber, Lochaber, Lochaber no more). 


Oh war, as they called you, oh! war to end war, 
How do you answer, ‘‘ Lochaber no more ’’? 
What to the echoes they will not be hearing? 
What to the mists they will not see clearing? 
And what will you say to love in the heather, 

When they walk alone, who walked there together ? 


(It was only the west wind cried, 

Shrill on the grey hill side! 

Go back from your cottage door! 

Can the wind cry ‘‘ Lochaber no more ’’? 
Lochaber, Lochaber, Lochaber no more). 


What do you give them who do not have 
Mountain and mist and love in the grave? 

What do you give them ? the world set free? 

Or the tired bugles of victory? 

These things it may be are finer stuff 

Than the things they had, but those were enough. 
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(Spring follows spring, and summer summer, 

Down by the sea they say there’s a drummer, 
Rolling his drum, as they rolled it, who wore 

The Cameron kilt, to ‘‘ Lochaber no more,”’ 

Lochaber, Lochaber, Lochaber no more). 


It may be that glory and death are best, 
Better than beauty, better than rest 

After work on the hill side, better than loving. 
I do not know, but the mists are moving 

Over the valley, the night winds quiver 

And the men of the hills have left them for ever. 


(Under the brief and scudding moon, 

There’s some can hear a ghostly tune, 

Not in the wind, not in the air, 

But everywhere, but everywhere 

That a woman waits or an old man stands 

With an aimless movement of worn out hands, 
For the body no haven, 

The heart no harbour, 

And over the screaming tides of war 

The pipes play Lochaber, the pipes play Lochaber, 
The pipes play Lochaber no more). in 


CORRESPONDENCE 


EX-SOLDIERS AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Sir,—It is perfectly true that a great many ex-sol- 
diers and a great many permanent civilians find a great 
difficulty in getting employment, but this is not the 
fault of the employers, but of the politicians. The fix- 
ing of wages at a high figure naturally produces unem- 
ployment, since those who do not come up to the 
standard in the matter of ability and energy cannot be 
employed. Of old wages used to be graduated to fit 
the man, but to-day the man has to fit the wage, with 
the result that, since no graduation in his case is pos- 
sible, the least efficient have to stand down. 

If there were some flexibility in wages and sensibility 
in taxation, I would gladly employ a dozen more estate 
men to-morrow, but as things are, I shall have to re- 
duce, instead of increasing, my staff. For many years 
before the war, I planted some acres every year, but 
now I do not plant a single tree—the cost of trees, of 
wire netting, and, above all, of labour, has made tree- 
planting a sign of insanity. 

Of every £100 that I receive in rent, I pocket less 
than £30, after paying cost of repairs and upkeep, 
tithe, Income Tax, and Super-tax, and this although 
nothing is bought for repairs which can be produced on 
the estate. How on earth am I to give more employ- 
ment without going broke, and how would my insol- 
vency add to the prosperity of the country? 

The truth is that it is the politicians with their job- 
bery, corruption and waste, who are to blame—not men 
like myself, and the sooner ‘‘ Ex-Field Officer ’’ and 
others in the same condition as himself recognise this, 
and help us to get rid of the millenium-mongers at 
Westminster, the better will it be for us all. 

C. F. Ryper. 


P.S.—Since writing this afternoon, I have had a 
painful reminder of the imbecility of our laws and the 
ignorance of our politicians. A ploughman in my 
service—young, healthy, tall and straight—has been to 
ask me, with tears in his eyes, to withdraw notice of 
dismissal. Now, I like the lad, and he is quite happy 
in his employment, but the new scale of wages neces- 
sitates a reduction in the staff, since one cannot pay 
either wages or taxes out of losses—only out of the 
profits. He would gladly work at the old rate, but 
the law makes this impossible. Meanwhile, the 
Government is paying the Colonial and the foreigner— 
including Uncle Sam—z3os. per quarter more for their 
wheat than it allows the British farmer to receive. 

Men may well ask whither are we drifting. What 
with Yankee Doodle abroad, and Flap Doodle at home, 


poor old England is getting near the end. 
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FREEZING OUT. 


Sir,—Since writing to you I have learnt unofficially 
that the Civil Service Commission has already, most 
weakly, made concessions to ex-Service clamour, in re- 
gard to the examination to be held next month. (1) Ex- 
amination is postponed a week. (2) A circular has 
been sent to ex-Service candidates, promising them 
that the general knowledge paper, which they so greatly 
dread, shall be of the easiest description. (3) All ex- 
Service men who pass will be immediately made per- 
manent, but however well we non-service men do our 
appointment is to depend on contingencies. 

ARCHIBALD GIBBS. 


Sir,—X. Q. P. need be under no apprehension for 
himself, or his friends, ‘‘ who suffered and kept things 
going,’’ they are as safe to-day in Whitehall as they 
were during the war: they will stick to their jobs like 
Ampets. The only class in this country which alone 
possesses irresponsibility, impersonality and perpetuity 
are the civil servants. 

Some of us are not only ‘‘ compulsory heroes,’’ but 
compulsory taxpayers too, and we shall continue to 
support the army of coxcombs in the different minis- 
tries who, for a paltry £1,000 or £1,500 a year, con- 
descend, in the intervals of golf, bridge and bunny- 
hugging, to smoke cigarettes for a few hours weekly 
in Government offices. 

X. Q. P. is the embodiment of the selfish British 
public, which forgets, once the danger is past, its 
gratitude as quickly as its terrors. Our barrack-room 
bard was not nearly so prolix as your correspondent; 
he was more to the point. 

‘* It’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ ‘ Chuck him 
out, the brute!’ 

But it’s ‘ Saviour of ’is country,’ when the guns be- 

gin to shoot.”’ 
HERVEY DE MONTMORENCY. 


LEVY ON CAPITAL. 


Sir,—Please allow me to challenge two very im- 
portant points in connection with your footnote to my 
letter headed ‘‘ How the Napoleonic War Debt was 
dealt with,’’ in your issue of to-day. 

1. The idea now dominant in Parliament to the 
effect that it ought to be left to the lenders of the war 
debt to decide as to whether their money is to be re- 
paid out of the country’s revenue, or out of the coun- 
try’s capital, is, according to the arguments I have 
been publishing during the past forty years, detrimental 
to the general interests of the country. 

Not only so; but besides that point of view I also con- 
tend, as indicated in the letter on which you comment, 
that the present position of the financial, and attitude 
of the political, world, make it of vital importance to 
debtors, and at least as important to creditors, in our 
now existing war debt to come quickly to terms for the 
prompt payment of the debt as a charge on Capital, not 
on Revenue. 

Such payment does not, so far as the home debt is 
concerned, affect the existing amount of capital in the 
country: the quantity of available capital remains the 
same. An important class of investors who ever since 
the Napoleonic war, have been accustomed to consider 
the national security more desirable as an investment— 
more safe and more free from anxiety—than invest- 
ments in industrial enterprise, will for a short time be 
perplexed as to how to invest their money. But we 
need not cry about that; for they will very soon learn to 
pick and choose among the industrial enterprises of the 
country, and invest their money more beneficially as re- 
gards the general interests of the country, and pro- 
bably also with more profit to themselves. They will 
probably become experts in questions of industrial en- 
terprise instead of being its unconcerned mortgagees, 
relying on Government as guarantor instead of directly 
on enterprise. 

2. 1 hope you will allow me to challenge a stricture 
which seems to be aimed against my contention to the 
effect that the existence of a great war debt involving 
an annual payment of interest on money which has been 
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paid away beyond recovery, weakens a nation as cer- 
tainly as a bank is weakened by continued persistence 
in the payment of dividends to its shareholders on in- 
vestments which have ceased to represent real value in 
consequence of the money lent having been irretriev- 
ably lost by the borrowers. The right course for the 
banker—that is to say, the capitalist—to take is to 
write off the money as lost; and that I contend to be as 
true in national as in banking finance. 
October 2nd. Wo. LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


FATHERS AND SONS. 


S1r,—Under the title ‘‘ Fathers and Sons ’’ you have 
published in your last two numbers commentaries on a 
letter which, at the request of the Editor, I recently 
contributed to the Morning Post on the subject of ‘‘Our 
Modern Youth.’’ You are of course at liberty to pub- 
lish as many such letters as you desire, but I cannot 
pass over such personalities as those which appear in 
the letter from ‘*‘O. M.”’ 

He begins by saying ‘‘ I was at school at the same 
time and place as Mr. Nichols, and also I know him, 
but of that the least said the better.’’ Here I am 
heartily in agreement with him, whoever he is. For 
my own sake I hope he will say as little about it as 
possible. 

He then accuses me of gross bad taste, by saying 
that in a recently published novel ‘Prelude,’ I ‘‘ took 
the personality of my late housemaster at school, and 
tried to picture him as a ludicrous person who thought 
and talked of nothing but games.’’ That, Sir, is non- 
sense. In the foreward to ‘ Prelude’ it was specially 
stated that no reference was intended, or ever had been 
intended, to any persons alive to-day. That statement 
was true! I am well aware that nowadays fiction is 
becoming more and more biography, with the result 
that biography is to-day the only province of literature 
where we can be quite certain that we are soaring in 
the realms of pure imagination. But ‘Prelude’ is a 
work of fiction. It has no more to do with facts than 
has the letter of your correspondent. 

In all this controversy on ‘‘ Age and Youth,’’ while 
those who have supported me (and they have been 
many), have produced arguments, those who have 
attacked me have produced merely abuse. That 
is especially the case in your original article ‘‘ By 
a youth who fought.’’ . In the Morning Post I 
made the following observations:—‘‘ A father 
is not the less a father for being a _ friend. 
A mother is not less maternal because she is spoken to 
without invitation. A son is not less filial because he 
laughs with his parents.’’ This, says your correspon- 
dent, is “‘sheer nonsense.’’ Very well. Let that pass. 
We are all entitled to our opinions. 

I then proceeded to point out the fact that through- 
out history youth has been exploited. ‘‘ Throughout 
the centuries it has fought, fought in wars, which it 
did not understand and did not control.’’ Now, 
Sir, it is no answer to this statement, which is shame- 
fully true, to say, ‘‘What did you do in the Great 
War, Sonny?’’ As a matter of fact, I followed the 
example of most other people of my age. I joined the 
Army. 

In neither of the letters which you have published 
is it possible to find a single argument which would 
appeal to an intellligent person. I am not fighting 
those who are old in years, but those who are old in 
spirit, and if you wish to read my arguments, and not 
the falsification of them which you have published, 
they are to be found in the Morning Post of August 
28th last. And as it was in war, so has it been in 
peace. The peace treaty of Versailles is saturated 
with the spirit of a man old in body and old in soul, 
M. Clemenceau, a man whom we can sincerely admire 
for his courage and sincerity, but a man who is tragi- 
cally out of touch with the idealism of those who laid 
down their lives, a man who is still living in the atmo- 
sphere of 1870, a man to whom the greatest of all 
ideals, the League of Nations, is a fantastic chimera, 
not worthy of attention in ‘‘ this age of steel.”’ 

Finally, Sir, may I express the hope that your cor- 
respondents, if they insist on prolonging this discussion 
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among themselves, will deal with facts and not with 
personalities? Abuse ‘is not argument, and to write a 
letter which is comprehensible it is not necessary to 
indulge in vituperation. 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS. 


RICHARD MANSFIELD. 


Sir,—The writer of the article in his letter published 
in your issue of 2nd inst., implies that in my former 
letter 1 accused Richard Mansfield of producing Cib- 
ber’s ‘‘ version ’’ of Richard III. 

I carefully avoided doing so. I complained that he 
mutilated a great work and that his arrangement of the 
play was a mixture of Cibber and Shakespeare. - This 
is not denied, but the writer of the article con- 
tends that ‘‘ while employing Cibber’s scenario, the 
actor restored Shakespeare’s text,’’ only making addi- 
tions from two parts of Henry VI. 

Shakespeare’s pure text was doubtless given in 
patches but, even ignoring my distinct recollection of 
the production, the fact (among others) remains that 
the scene of ‘‘ The Sanctuary ’’ was retained, a 
scene written by Cibber to show the tearing of the little 
Duke of York from the arms of his distracted mother. 
In no play attributed in whole or part to Shakespeare 
is there a scene, or fragments of scenes, that could be 
so contorted as to carry through this incident. When 
Mr. Mansfield wrote, ‘‘ I have almost entirely done 
without Cibber,’’ the words could not have had the 
meaning for him they possess for most intelligent 
people. RICHARD DICKINs. 


NE QUID NIMIS. 


Sir,—It is hardly necessary for me to state that I 
concur entirely in the sentiments expressed by your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Arthur Raymond: were the majority 
of our citizens of—above all, were the majority of them 
willing to be guided by—his way of thinking, there 
would have been no reason for the infliction of my 
letter upon you. 

I have observed personally, during the last forty 
years, the change for the better in the nation, cited by 
Mr. Raymond in his second paragraph. 

But this is not the point. Greatly as I admire the 
Continental system and much as I should like to see it 
established here, | am brought reluctantly to the con- 
clusion that it is too late now to hope that it may have 
any chance of coming in first, in the race against pro- 
hibition. We Tories, lovers of liberty without licence 
—or any other synonymous term by which you may 
choose to designate us—have well nigh always, in the 
face of fanatical menace, gone on pinning our faith to 
the common sense of our fellow countrymen until it has 
been too late to rig up any other weapon with which to 
contend against the perfected artillery of the enemy. 
‘* They do these ’’ (some?) ‘‘ things better in France’”’ : 
has generally been realised, practically, by us some 
fifty years too late. 

Now, unless | be a hopelessly poor judge of my par- 
ticular fellow couitrymen—and, a fortiori, country- 
women—the Continental system has about as much 
chance of prevailing, in Scotland, against prohibition, 
as the Stewart had against the Hanoverian dynasty 
in 1760. 

I acknowledge that my proposed remedy is undesir- 
ably, not to say objectionably, drastic; but it is not un- 
duly drastic: ‘‘ Half a loaf is better than no bread ’’; 
and relics of ancient freedom are to be preferred to the 
memory thereof alone—the people of Finland cherished 
their right to speak of the Tsar as the Grand Duke. 
Most of us cherish in our memories the time when it 
was the birthright of all British citizens to carry arms 
unlicensed; but most of us prefer paying an annual 
licence to carry fire-arms to being deprived of the right 
altogether. And, in this connection, may I point out 
that—although i admit freely that the proposed remedy 
is objectionably drastic—-there is something positive to 
be said in favour of licensing the individual? It has 
always seemed to me to be fatuously ineffective—when 
a man has been convicted of having been drunk and 
disorderly—to proceed against the last publican who 
supplied the drunkard with liquor: when a man com- 
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mits murder by shooting, the State might, with equal 
justice, proceed against the individual who sold him the 
cartridges; for it is well known that a man may leave a 
public house, apparently quite sober, and become 
quite evidently drunk after a few minutes in the open 
air; and the publican can no more prevent this than the 
seller of cartridges can prevent homicidal shooting. 
Nobody can detest the average type of public house 
more than I do; but personal aversion cannot excuse 
injustice. Have the local gas-works been arraigned, 
in consequence of the recently reported suicides effected 
by inhalation of coal-gas ? 

The late Mr. Lecky pointed out how democracies— 
especially, new democracies—could not regard their 
freedom as genuine, until such time as they had used it 
to curtail the liberty of other people: and now we are 
having another example of this—the prohibition fana- 
tics have captured the new democracy : and the ‘‘ New 
Sycophants ’’ are enlisting in the moral police of 
Demos. Demos might well consider this, before set- 
ting out—as he has sometimes betrayed symptoms ot 
doing—to reform the Indian Police, or the Irish Con- 
stabulary. 

Experience has proved that successive periods of 
imprisonment will not reform the drunkard; our present 
fanatics desire to regulate the virtuous and the vicious 
by the same common measure, and they are dangerously 
near succeeding in imposing their nostrum upon our 
long-suffering people; and it is better to enjoy liberty 
licensed than oppression in the same cage with the 
nation’s degenerates. 

On the surface, the cry in Scotland is Local Option; 
but everybody knows that this is intended merely as a 
step to total prohibition: if Scotland lose her liberty, 
England will not retain hers long thereafter. 

M. CaMERON BLAIR. 


THE STARVING LORD MAYOR. 


Sir,—In view of the stuff written about the starving 
Lord Mayor, the following comments upon the situa- 
tion from a French correspondent may be useful :— 

‘* Puis-je maintenant vous parler de la politique de 
votre pays? Tout d’abord, je n’arrive pas a com- 
prendre le geste de ce pauvre lord-maire de Cork. Que 
signifie cette gréve de la faim?  S’il s’agissait de 
s’alimenter, je comprendrais, tout en songeant au pro- 
verbe: Qui veut trop prouver, ne prouve rien. Mais 
en quoi les revendications de |’Irlande sont-elles justi- 
fiées par ce suicide, d’ailleurs thédtral? Si tous les 
Irlandais se laissaient mourir de faim, est-ce que cela 
nous obligerait 4 dire: ‘ Ils ne mangent plus, donc ils 
ont raison’? Ce n’est pas ainsi, me semble-t-il, que 
l’on affirme l’excellence d’une cause. Et, toutes pro- 
portions gardées, le lord-maire de Cork me parait se 
conduire comme le jeune Toto qui, n’ayant pu obtenir 
ce qu’il demande, repousse son assiette, en disant: 
‘ Puisque c’est ainsi, je ne dinerai pas, na!’ II est 
dommage qu’un homme comme M. MacSwiney n’em- 
ploie son énergie qu’a se laisser mourir. Evidemment, 
c’est angoissant, mais aussi c’est idiot. Il faut 
d’ailleurs reconnaitre que le gouvernement anglais ne 
se montre pas moins idiot en laissant se poursuivre ce 
roman-feuilleton avec la formule quotidienne : ‘ La fin a 
demain.’ La sagesse pour qui gouverne consiste a 
s’inspirer de ce principe: ‘ Et surtout, pas de martyrs.’ 
A la place de ce pauvre lord-maire de Cork, il me 
semble que je souffrirais du coeur autant que de 
l'estomac. Songez que sa femme est 1a, 4 son chevet, 
et qu’elle consent 4 ce qu’il se laisse ainsi mourir 
d’inanition! C’est pour |’Irlande, vous dit-elle. Dans 
une tragédie, cela passerait pour sublime; dans la vie, 
cela me parait bien dur de sa part. Le premier devoir 
d’une femme est d’aimer les siens par-dessus tout: 
pour ma part, j’ai horreur de Madame Brutus. Es- 
pérons encore que les choses vont s’arranger, que les 
portes de la prison de Brixton s’ouvriront devant le 
lord-maire de Cork, mais ne nous étonnons pas si le 
premier soin de celui-ci est de demander le divorce.”’ 

What a pity that our pressmen cannot write like 
that! But they lack the devastating logic and graceful 
pen which belong to the French. ‘ 
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AN APPEAL. 


Sir,—On entering my Parish Church last Sunday, 
an ‘‘ Appeal ’’ (of which I enclose a copy), was put 
into my hands. This village is asked to contribute to- 
wards the repairs of a town church on the ground that 
the said church is that of ‘‘ the poorest parish in 
Diocese,’’ and that the parishioners are ‘‘ all of the 
working-class.’’ 

Surely, Sir, the ‘‘ Working-class ’’ is asking a little 
too much. Already its children are educated free, old 
age pensions, insurance, and other amenities are pro- 
vided for it at the expense of those whose brains and 
energy have deserved well of the country by making 
and saving money; and of those who have inherited 
from careful forefathers. The above classes are 
heavily taxed in favour of the so-called ‘‘ Working- 
class,’’ many of whom are refusing to work. In re- 
turn for the benefits secured to it by taxation, the 
‘* Working-class ’’ refuses to contribute its share to 
the well-being of the community, abuses those on whose 
capacity for work and thrift it lives: taught by its 
chosen mis-leaders it upsets the credit on which its 
livelihood depends: sends up prices against itself and 
the rest of the community. It now asks, and takes it 
for granted, that the public is to give of its depleted 
means to provide it with a church. Before the gospel 
of love and charity had been evicted by that of envy, 
hatred, and malice, wealthy, well-to-do, and poor men 
alike were ready to give of their means to provide 
churches, hospitals and other charitable things for the 
‘** Working-class.’’ Why they should be expected to 
do so now is one of those curious contradictions to 
which human nature is addicted. 

Under the baneful influence of mob orators and mob 
legislature, the ‘‘ Working-class ’’ is refusing to do its 
share in reconstruction, and basely betraying the 
ex-soldiers who fought for its liberties by denying them 
the right to earn a livelihood. Having in pre-war days 
frightened capital off the land, it takes the opportunity 
of the resulting shortage of houses thoroughly to 
fleece the community. It is forcing the country into a 
dangerous condition of unemployment, bankruptcy, 
and future weakness in the face of the enemies that 
always arise when they think a country is an easy prey. 
And this ‘‘ Working-class ’’ has the effrontery to ask 
alms of those whom they are exploiting and against 
whom they have been taught the gospel of hate ! 

C. F. A. W. 


SPIRITUALISM AND SANITY. 


Sir,—When the notorious ‘‘ medium,’’ D. Home, 
was the rage in this country, in the sixties and seven- 
ties, | was emmeshed in this cult, and took part in 
many séances in the houses of friends. Since then, 
owing to the recrudescence of this craze, I have made 
it my business to study as many of its publications as 
I could get hold of, and also to investigate its modern 
‘* manifestations.’’ Like your correspondent, ‘‘ A,’’ 
I have no sort of doubt as to the pernicious effects 
produced by it—despite the voluble and blatant praises 
sung by various obsessed victims, whose cocksure- 
ness as to the identity of the ‘‘spirits’’ that pose as 
departed relations, is only equalled by the ease with 
which they accept the most ridiculous and absurd 
‘“‘evidences.’’ From the admissions of various mediums 
and lecturers, and from the claims put forward by 
certain ‘‘ spirits ’’ as to their modus operandi, I have 
no hesitation, after nearly sixty years’ experience, in 
declaring : (1) that grave danger lurks in ‘‘spiritual- 
ism’’; (2) that the pretended ‘‘spirits’’ are not those 
of deceased relatives; (3) that anyone who voluntarily 
submits to the unseen influence of these ‘‘ spirits ’’ be- 
comes hypnotized, and gradually controlled, mentally 
and spiritually, by a force infinitely more powerful than 
that of any human being. The result is very often in- 
sanity, not seldom suicide, and frequently immorality. 
I therefore re-echo ‘‘A’s’’ warning, and protest against 
the way free libraries introduce spiritualist literature 
into reading-rooms. 

ALFRED PORCELLI. 


«". Several letters are held over for lack of space. 
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REVIEWS 


A GREAT EDUCATIONIST. 


The Education Department and After. By Sir G. W. 
Kekewich, K.C.B., D.C.L. Constable. 21s. net. 


IR GEORGE KEKEWICH and Anthony Trollope 

are, so far as we know, the only permanent officials 
who have written a book about their own departments. 
The two Mills, the two Stephens, Peacock, Sir Henry 
Maine, Reeve, Croker, Greville, Taylor, and Meri- 
vale, were all Government officials, and all wrote copi- 
ously on many subjects. But we fancy that wild 
horses or the torture chamber would not have drawn 
from them a whisper about the domestic scandals of 
their own departments. Sir George Kekewich has 
none of this delicacy. He lifts the veil, and lets us 
see the Education Office as it was before the passing of 
the Act of 1891 (the real beginning of primary educa- 
tion) and afterwards under the Duke of Devonshire and 
Sir John Gorst. It is amusing, if not edifying, read- 
ing, and shows how little Englishmen really care about 
education, however they may rant and cant about it in 
public. 

Sir George Kekewich entered the Civil Service ai- 
most immediately after leaving Balliol with a first in 
Mods. and a second in Greats. He was not of course 
examined (it was in the free and easy sixties), and 
owed his nomination, he thinks, to Sir Stafford North- — 
cote’s putting him down on the list as a First in 
Greats, probably because a Devonian could not possibly 
take a second. He was appointed one of those exa- 
miners, who examined nothing, and did it very well. 
The description of the Education Office in the days be- 
fore Forster’s Act reads like a chapter from Trollope’s 
‘Three Clerks’ or ‘The Small House at Allington.’ 
The Act of 1870 of course made a great difference : 
but Forster’s Act, though it made primary education 
compulsory, still made the parents pay their pence. It 
was left for the Tories to pass the most socialistic 
measure of the last century by relieving parents of 
all payment for the education of their children, the cost 
of which was divided between the Exchequer and the 
rates. We agree with Sir George Kekewich that the 
Free Education Bill was ‘‘ a sheer betrayal of Conser- 
vative principles, for it was a socialistic measure,’’ and 
‘*it was a bribe to the working-classes, but, like other 
bribes, it failed conspicuously in its object.’’ All this 
is unpleasantly true. In our opinion, parents ought to 
pay for the education of their children; the Act of 
1891 was meant as a bribe, but coupled with the still 
worse Act of 1902, intended as a bribe to the Church, 
it resulted in the Election of 1906. Bribery does not 
pay. Lord Salisbury, it is clear, had no policy on the 
subject, which he did not take the trouble to under- 
stand. Sir George, however, does not do justice to 
the stout opposition that was offered to the Bill of 1891 
in the Commons by Sir George Bartley, and a small 
band of Tories who discerned its inevitable results. 
Lord Cranbrook and Sir William Hart Dyke, the 
Lord President and Vice-President of the Council, 
were able and industrious Ministers. But in 1895 they 
were succeeded by the Duke of Devonshire and Sir 
John Gorst, and then poor Sir George Kekewich’s 
troubles began. The Duke was really too old for 
office, and was made Lord President because the Tories 
thought that Gorst would keep him straight and do 
the work. The result was deplorable. Gorst never could 
keep himself straight. The Duke was lazy, ignor- 
ant, quite uninterested in the subject, and, of course, 
rude. Gorst was, as Sir George says, impossible from 
every point of view. He was a Clerical-Socialist, and 
therefore unfitted for any Party. An Evangelical lay 
preacher in his youth, he conspired with the High 
Church Cecils to destroy the Board Schools. His 
temper was uncontrollable, and the only thing that 
really interested him was intrigue against colleagues 
and superiors. He was not witty: indeed he was de- 
void of humour; but he had a considerable power of 
sarcasm. Sir George Kekewich had in 1890 become, 
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from Senior Examiner, Secretary of the Education 
Office, and was the permanent Chief of what had now 
become -an important Department. In 1899 the 
Science and Art Department at South Kensington had 
been linked up with the Whitehall office under the 
name of the Education Board. Sir George was a stout 
Radical, not ashamed of himself or his views. What 
a happy Triumvirate! Sir George and Sir John did 
not speak and the Duke did not come. 

Sir George gives us an amusing account of how our 
great personages do their work. That the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards Edward VII) should have asked for 
a type-written speech to be handed to him on the 
platform, on the occasion of a great educational func- 
tion, is quite right and proper. It is better that Sir 
George Kekewich should write such a speech, as he 
did, than that the Prince should have delivered one of 
his own or of his equerry’s, though we can share Sir 
George’s merriment on reading the compliments of the 
press to the sagacious and penetrating remarks of his 
Royal Highness. But when the Duke of Devonshire, 
head of the Department, asked also that a type-written 
speech should be handed to him on the platform, we 
can understand Sir George’s delegating the task of 
concocting a second speech to Mr. Morant. Can we 
not imagine how the press cackled over the comprehen- 
sive and weighty address of the Lord President, such 
a master of the subject in which he had always taken 
so absorbing an interest, like his father, etc., etc. ? 
On another occasion, the opening of a large and spe- 
cial London School Board, the Prince made a speech 
containing more than one reference to the excellent 
work of Mr. Diggle, at that time Chairman of the 
London School Board. The repeated allusions to Mr. 
Diggle by ‘his Royal Highness were so exceedingly 
complimentary, that as Sir George was walking out of 
the school by the side of Mr. Diggle, he poked him 
in the ribs and said, ‘‘ Diggle, you rascal, I believe 
you wrote that speech.’’ He replied, ‘‘ L did!’’ 

The climax came in 1902. By that time the Tories 
had discovered their blunder in abolishing the school 
pence in 1891. Subscriptions to Church schools were 
falling off, for farmers and squires arguéd, as the 
State pays for the Dissenters’ children, why not for 
ours? The Church schools were most of them on the 
verge of bankruptcy. In this quandary Mr. Balfour 
conceived the happy idea, under the inspiration of the 
Cecil cousinhood, of quartering denominational schools 
on the rates. Mr. Balfour did not know the differ- 
ence between a rate and a tax, for what, he asked, in 
his blandest philosophic style, is the difference between 
aiding denominational schools from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer and quartering them on the rates? To carry 
out this insane policy, Mr. Balfour appointed as Lord 
President the Marquess of Londonderry, who, what- 
ever his other merits, was about as uneducated a man 
as you could meet. He was a fitting successor to the 
Duke of Devonshire, and these two appointments mark 
the perfect contempt of the Tories for education. Sir 
George Kekewich ventured to point out that the Bill 
would certainly arouse bitter opposition from Radicals 
and Nonconformists of all parties. This was too 
much. It was bad enough to have suffered a Radical 
Secretary of Education for twelve years; but that he 
should dare to point out the consequences of the pet 
scheme of the Cecil cousinhood was not to be endured. 
Sir George was within six months of his retirement on 
full pension. He was asked to retire at once, it being 
conceded that he should pretend to remain at his post 
until next March, when he would receive his full pen- 
sion, an arrangement which he accepted. But fancy 
the folly of making an enemy of an able Radical but 
perfectly loyal official when the General Election was 
rapidly approaching! Sir George retired in 1903, and 
devoted the next three years to denouncing, with ter- 
rible knowledge, the Education Act of 1902. In 1906 he 
stood for Exeter and beat Sir Edgar Vincent on the 
Education Act, a legislative folly which has excluded 
the Tory Party from office to this day. Sir George is 
a candid and courageous man, and he is equally severe 
on Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill of 1906 and on the 
other abortive Bills the Lords found themselves unable 
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to accept. Primary education is written on Sir George’s 
heart: where that question is concerned he knows no 
party, 

Though our politics are antipodean to those of Sir 
George Kekewich, we like the man. He is a good 
hater, which is an excellent thing. He was genuinely 
interested in his duties, which is not always the case 
with permanent officials, and he did well the work 
which he found to his hand. The National Union of 
School Teachers adored him, and with reason, for he 
did more than anybody else to improve their pecuniary 
and social position. He received them with courtesy 
and increased their salaries and pensions. Further, 
we agree with Sir George that doctrinal religion should 
be excluded from public elementary schools. Where 
we differ from him is in the value he sets on the teach- 
ing of primary and secondary schools, compulsory and 
free. The system has been in operation for thirty 
years. Will Sir George or anybody dare to assert 
that the working-classes of England are happier, more 
prosperous, or more efficient than they were in the last 
century? Eliminating the financial results of the war, 
we have women who cannot cook, wash, or sew, and 
who don’t want to learn: we have men who loaf about 
on treble wages, and threaten once a month to starve 
and ruin their fellow citizens for a few more shillings 
in wages. 


A FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY. 


Collected, 


Correspondence of Jean-Baptiste Carrier. 
Lane 


translated and annotated by E. H. Carrier. 
15s. net. 


AMILY feeling may possibly have had some share 

in suggesting this gallant attempt to clear a reputa- 
tion which is only less infamous than Danton’s or 
Robespierre’s inasmuch as it is less known. We fear 
the author has scarcely attained that measure of suc- 
cess which his energy and courage deserve. He has 
bestowed much time and labour on unearthing Car- 
rier’s correspondence, and other documents likely to 
elucidate it. The net result is that the man is proved 
to be no worse, possibly even a little better, than some 
others in a similar position, which can scarcely be 
called a triumph of rehabilitation. His apologist makes 
a point of demonstrating that he was not personally 
concerned in the unspeakable ‘‘ Noyades ’’ at Nantes. 
But from his mildly facetious allusions in the letters 
here quoted, it is plain that he in no way disapproved 
of them. That he was sincere in his Republican zeal, 
and ready to make any sacrifice for what he considered 
the welfare of France, may be conceded. That he was 
strongly opposed to clerical celibacy will no doubt be 
accounted to him for righteousness by thorough-going 
champions of the Protestant cause. But his strongest 
partizan could not affirm that he in any degree pos- 
sessed the epistolary talent. For a man at the very 
heart of French political life in the years 1793—1794 
to write letters which are absolutely boring would seem 
a difficult feat. But Carrier achieved it triumphantly. 
This volume has real value for historical students in- 
terested in the period which it covers. The general 
reader, we think, will leave it severely alone. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN BRITTANY. 


The Leopard and the Lily. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


M ISS BOWEN has by this time taken for her pro- 
vince, if not the whole of History, at least all its 
most picturesque episodes; and it would be in vain to 
desire that she should restrict herself to periods which 
may in our view be peculiarly adapted to her genius. 
In this book her stage is set in the Brittany of the 
fifteenth century, and she is careful to emphasise the 
sharp distinction then obtaining between that dukedom 
and France. Her hero is English, and by a curious 
caprice, she has elected to make him talk like the con- 
ventional Irishman of the modern theatre. Of horrors 
she is perhaps less lavish than usual. True, the vil- 
lainess, having failed in a sporting attempt to dispose 
of an unwanted bridegroom on their wedding day, ac- 
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complishes her object by more indirect means, and 
suffers a terrible retribution. But on the whole, the 
author deals with her characters in a welcome and 
unaccustomed spirit of relenting. The victim of con- 
jugal misunderstanding above referred to finds sym- 
pathy and consolation before he meets his end; and the 
hero’s wife, after a long and weary probation, is for- 
given for the course of half involuntary deception which 
has brought misfortune on her husband. The story, 
though sufficiently sombre, does not contain a dull 
page, but it is not on Miss Bowen’s highest level of 
achievement. This is only natural, when we realise 
that ‘ The Leopard and the Lily’ was first published 
in America in 1909, and is therefore really an early 


work. 
} 


‘*OF SUCH STUFF. .. ” 
The Tall Villa. By Lucas Malet. Collins.“ 7s. 6d. net. 


UMMARISING after the manner of Aristotle, the 

story of this book is this. A refined and sensitive 
lady, unsuccessfully married, becomes aware of a 
haunting spirit in her house, the ghost of a collateral 
ancestor, a suicide. She determines to release him, 
falls in love with him, and elopes to ‘‘ the beyond ’’— 
heart failure. Like Aristotle, this summary leaves out 
all the skill employed, all the poetry of the writing, the 
artistry by which we are never allowed to ask ourselves 
a question as the story unfolds. We note the air of 
conviction which creates the right atmosphere of pity 
and of love. The book will rank with the best of the 


author’s. 
MUSIC NOTES 


THE OPERATIC MUDDLE.—The cloud that has for some 
time darkened the operatic horizon refuses to lift. Never within 
living memory has the state of affairs been so confused, or the 
prospect of a satisfactory solution so unpromising. But 
one never can tell. The situation (like that of a recent far more 
serious crisis) has been changing from day to day, and we still 
look upon the Beecham Company, rather than anyother organi- 
sation, as the right deus ex machina for setting English Opera 
of high class upon its legs again. The season at Birmingham 
is going well, it is said, and capital is being raised at Manches- 
ter, Edinburgh, and Glasgow for the purpose of carrying on the 
enterprise in the North. This sounds rather like a hand-to- 
mouth business, truly, and, as we write, the whole of the neces- 
sary capital has not been subscribed; but even if it were, the 
position of London in che Beecham scheme remains painfully 
obscure. It would be a great pity if the company did not go 
on, and scarcely less regrettable, if it continued to tour the 
provinces withouc coming to the Metropolis. For in the mean- 
time, we are at the mercy of chance or speculation, and opera 
of a really high order—that is to say, opera given with the best 
singers and a perfect ensemble—will still be conspicuous by its 
absence. Let us be candid, and confess that we find little con- 
solation in a promise that the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company 
will appear at Covent Garden from November 15 to December 18, 
when it will retire to make room for the (Drury Lane) panto- 
mime. The productions and performances of this troupe are 
but a shadow of the past; their artistic glory has departed. They 
serve a purpose in that they stage popular operas with an ade- 
quacy which appeals to and satisfies the average audience of 
communities that are starving for ‘‘melodious ’’ opera decently 
given. But in this they are fulfilling no more ambitious ideals 
than the equally appreciated English performances which are 
being given twice a week by Miss Lilian Baylis at che Old Vic. 
It seems probable, therefore, that the leading opera-house will 
once more, for a month at least, be the scene of representations 
more or less out of keeping with the traditions of the place, 
unless the Carl Rosa directors between now and then amend 
their policy, engage a few artists of conspicuous ability, and 
mount their répertoire with something of che distinction, the 
executive beauty, the all-round care and efficiency that used to 
characterise the performances when Carl Rosa was alive. As 
for the rumour chat the “grand season ’’ at Covent Garden will 
next year be under the direction and management of M. Raoul 
Gunsbourg, of Monte Carlo, we can only say—knowing the 
man’s great talent and experience—that the undertaking might 
be in much worse hands. That again, however, will presumably 
be polyglot, and not English, much less National, Opera. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS.—Opinions differ on the merits 
of Mr. York Bowen’s new violin concerto recently played here 
for the first time by Miss Marjorie Hayward. Perhaps it was 
not up-to-date enough for some people, and in an art that 
changes fashion so frequently as music, a work composed seven 
years ago may excusably be regarded as somewhat behind the 
times. To our thinking, nevertheless, Mr. York Bowen’s con- 
certo is none the worse for being tolerably classical in form, clear 
and comprehensible in structure, and imbued with a certain 
wealth of thematic interest. Anyhow it is a clever, interesting 
work and deserves to be heard again—next time, perhaps, at 
the hands of a strong masculine soloist with an opulent tone and 
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plentiful breadth of style. Another novelty, though one less 
evocative of mixed opinions, was Mr. Herbert Howell’s orches- 
tral movement entitled ‘ Merry-Eye.’ The almost unanimous 
judgment of those who heard this piece was that Mr. Howells 
has exaggerated his rhythms, and laid his colour on too thickly, 
thus achieving neither lightness nor merriment, where both were 
evidently intended. An amusing item in yet another programme 
was the ballet music written by César Franck for a ~drame- 
lyrique on Bjérnson’s ‘ Hulda,’ quaint, joyous music which shows 
the usual serious French master in an unwonted, but by no means 
unwelcome, light. On the same evening Mr. Arthur de Greef 
played Grieg’s pianoforte concerto in brilliant style, and Miss 
Rosina Buckman and Mr. Maurice d’Oisly sang. 


PACHMANN’S ONLY RECITAL.—The Albert Hall is nor 
the best imaginable place for listening to a pianoforte recital, 
but we have no other large enough to accommodate the audi- 
ences which M. Pachmann (he dispenses now with the prefix de) 
is capable of drawing. The crowd last Sunday was of even 
bigger dimensions than usual because it had been announced 
that this was to be a solitary appearance—until next time, we 
suppose, whenever that may be. Anyhow, the opportunity was 
greedily seized upon, notwithstanding unusually high prices, the 
lower orchestra being filled to the last seat at a charge of seven 
shillings and sixpence, for the privilege of being near enough to 
the pianist to watch his antics and hear the customary flow of 
remarks wherewith he precedes and incidentally embroiders his 
solos. It may to some people be cheap at the price; but for our 
part we think it would be worth a great deal more to be rid 
of the nuisance altogether, and not have one’s enjoyment of 
M. Pachmann’s consummate art invaded and disturbed by these 
futile exhibitions. For his playing remains, what it always has 
been, unique of its kind. His Chopin is unsurpassable; and 
his Beethoven, where exemplified in such a sonata as the Op. 31, 
in D minor, which he began with on Sunday, is a marvel of 
supreme delicacy, lightness, and purity of legato execution. As 
the years roll on his fingers lose none of their deftness and 
agilicy, oc the liquid touch aught of its exquisite charm. Truly 
there is only one Pachmann. 


THE MAGAZINES 


THE NINETEENTH this month tells the story of ‘ Charles 
Dickens and the Daily News,’ a somewhat striking example of 
Ne sutor. Prof. Foster Watson asks ‘ Was Shakespeare ever a 
Schoolmaster? ’ to which the answer is that he was much too 
human. Col. Repington discourses on ‘ Truth about 1918 ’; too 
many people are vitally concerned in hiding it cto let it escape 
from its well. Maj. Ronald Ross is agreeably humorous in 
* More Humour in the Irish Courts.’ Mr. Ormsby-Gore deals 
with ‘ Great Britain, Palestine, and the Jews,’ Sir Samuel Hoare 
demands complete fiscal autonomy for Ireland, and Mr. Strachey 
writes on ‘ The Mechanism of Revolution.’ The number is quite 
up to the recent standard of the Nineteenth. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY this month is in the main a political 
number with a strong minority of literary and general papers. 
Mr. Chiawei Kwo contributes an idyllic portrait of China in the 
past, and its attitude to economics; Mr. Arthur Symons publishes 
an old study of Mme. Réjane, in which we can recapture the 
joy with which we saw her great performances in Paris and 
London more easily than by a purely retrospective effort of to- 
day. Mr. M. H. Spielmann writes in lively strain of bachelors 
and maidens in the seventeenth century, and the light in which 
marriage was put before them for acceptance, and Mr. A. L. 
Kaye describes the spirit in which we ought to read Sologub, and 
gives us some specimen passages of his writings. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s latest words are on literary criticism—Courtney’s 
Life, the ‘History of English Philosophy,’ and Sir Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s ‘Agamemnon.’ He likes ‘Hell in cities, Hell in ships,’ but 
prefers Milman’s translation. So do we. Capt. McCullagh 
describes the business side of Trotsky, and gives some examples 
of his forceful methods of getting things done, and Mr. Herbert 
Bailey in ‘ From Peter the Great to Lenin’ traces out a certain 
similarity of methods and character in these two by no means 
benevolent despots. Adm. Hall deals faithfully with Miss Picton- 
Turbervill in defending the cause of the moderate drinker. Mr. 


Valuable 
Monetary Concessions 


Write for particulars of the “ British Dominions ” 
Investment Endowment Profit Participating Assur- 
ance Policy. Relief up to 3/- in the £ is allowed 
by the Income Tax Authorities on premium paid. 
The Policy combines all the advantages of Life 
Assurance with participation in profits. An ideal 
gilt-edged investment. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the 


EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED (Life Department), 32, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C.2. Head Office, Royal Exchange 
Avenue, E.C. 3. ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000. 
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George Moore’s story goes to prove that, while we should not 
forget that medizval folk were human beings like ourselves, it 
is quite necessary to know something of the special qualities which 
mark them as mediaeval before writing about them. A very good 
number. 

BLACKWOOD’S opens with ‘Recollections of the Empress 
Eugénie’ by Miss Ethel Smyth. As we should expect, they are 
extremely well written, and throw a very pleasant light on the 
‘wonderful old lady, explaining to us some of the legends that 
formed round her in the days of her greatness and sudden fall. 
‘* Ganpat ”’ gives us a first part of the story of his adventures in 
the campaign against the Mahsuds, Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher in 
an amusing school story manages to show that he shares our 
opinion of some notorious misrepresentations of public schools, 
Miss MacMahon has some more of her delightful ‘ Vignettes ’ 
of Irish character, and there is a little account of ‘ The Last 
Place in India.’ Prof. Strahan deals faithfully with Addison as a 
pompous sneak, Steele, and Swift. Thackeray never showed his 
weakness as an observer more than in the picture he drew of 
these three men. Gen. Scott Moncrieff writes on the engineering 
work of the war as carried on under Kitchener. ‘ Musings 
without Method’ deal with Egypt, Mr. and Mrs. Webb, and 
other matters. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW opens with a reply by Gen. 
Maurice to the article in last month’s Blackwood in which the 
author is contradicted point by point, and rather contemptuously 
treated. A captain, it appears, may not interfere in such high 
matters. Mr. Stutfield replies to Father Garrold; there are two 
articles on Poland; a ‘* Reader’’ criticises Mrs. Asquith under 
the title of ‘ Reminiscence and Romance’; Newmarket describes 
Disraeli’s fortunes in the betting ring; and Mr. Hewitt reviews 
the claims of Byron as a poet to a memorial in Westminster 
Abbey. Nearly every paper is good, and the number is up to 
the highest standard of the magazine. 


CORNHILL finishes its serial well. The whole number is 
more or less literary. Max describes the qualities of ‘ Hosts and 
Guests,’ Mr. John Murray describes the difficulties in the way 
of publishing ‘ First Novels,’ and ‘Doidge’ describes the per- 
sonality of a well-known Winchester master. Miss Roberts 
writes a commemorative article on ‘ Jenny Lind,’ and Miss Dur- 
ham describes an Albanian blood-feud. The number is full of 
interesting papers from cover to cover. 


LA REVUE DE GENEVE contains the continuations of Gen. 
von Kluck’s March on Paris and Gorki’s new story with an 
instructive paper on Poland and the break-up of Russia. Its 
national and international ‘ Chroniques ’ deal with Italy, Ruma- 
nia, and Tchechoslovakia. An American writer advocates a 
federation of all the Churches in the world to make a lasting 
peace. 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


ANNE’S FIRST FLUTTER, by R. A. Hamblin (Allen and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d. net) consists of a piece of real observation—a 
young girl’s adventures in the General Post Office, how she lost 
her post through an indiscretion, and her difficulties in earning a 
living subsequently—set into a story of the familiar kind—the 
grocer’s apprentice who thinks he is a genius, the long-lost uncle 
who turns up with money in the nick of time, and the whole 
apparatus of the Family Herald. The story is quite well written, 
and does well with its materials. 
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MOTOR NOTES 


Refinement and luxury are very desirable in a motor 
car, and when expense is a secondary consideration, 
they can be attained in many forms. While some 
people desire just now to motor economically, there is 
no doubt that the more luxurious car still enjoys wide 
popularity. This is evident in respect of both touring 
and town carriages, and is emphasised by the costly 
bodies that are being specified with these types. Some 
of the post-war bodies we have seen in the making are 
real masterpieces of the coachbuilder’s art. Chassis 
design, too, has progressed of late, and the cars we 
have recently observed building to the order of various 
motoring enthusiasts have been almost all one could 
desire at the present stage of evolution. There are, 
of course, certain makes of car that always represent 
the last word in engineering and coachbuilding achieve- 
ment. Their intrinsic design has not altered greatly 
for many years, but detail improvements and the 
gradual progression of manufacturing methods have 
kept them representative of the best in their particular 
classes. But granted this, it would be practically im- 
possible to say which is actually the best car on the 
market. Given any particular type, one could name 
several makes that are each in the first flight, but we 
should personally shrink from attempting to mention 
a car that was the best on all points. Our experience, 
in fact, is that such a car does not exist. Even among 
the very front rank, there are compensating advantages 
and disadvantages which might be quoted for or against 
particular productions, With the super-car generally, 
the points on which an expert might suggest improve- 
ment are quite small, and there are a score or so of 
cars that probably represent the last word to the 
average motorist. 


Our attention has recently been drawn to several 
cases in which prospective purchasers have placed 
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orders for cars or motor-cycles at an approximate price 


for future delivery, only to be quoted by the seller at 
a price very much in excess of the original estimate 
when the vehicle is ready. The buyer is then faced 
with two alternatives. He has either to take delivery 
at the increased price, or to rescind the deal and re- 
ceive back his deposit. The seller, of course, has had 
the use of the deposit, in some cases a very substantial 
amount, and has not paid interest on it, when it is re- 
turned. To meet this, it has been suggested that in- 
tending purchasers should make it a condition in plac- 
ing such orders, that if the price at the date of delivery 
exceeds a certain figure the deposit shall be returned, 
together with interest, by the seller at a specified rate 
for the time in which he has had the use of the money. 
Certainly many motor car and cycle agents appear to 
have taken orders during the past year which they 
must have known it would be practically impossible for 
them to execute for a considerable time, and by ob- 
taining deposits in respect of a large number of such 
orders they seemingly procured capital for their busi- 
ness at the expense of the public. It might be well in 
all such cases that provision should be made for can- 
cellation of the order, together with payment of interest 
if the motor is not delivered by a specified time. For 
some such arrangement, of «vurse, the usual order 
systems of many reputable firms provide, and if cer- 
tain people have lost money in the way indicated, it 
can be largely put down to the recklessness with which 
they rushed in their orders for motor vehicles in the 
panic demand of a year or so ago. 


We have recently tested a considerable number of 
post-war cars and motor-cycles on the road, and 
although several of known makes have not come up 
to the standard of the corresponding productions of 
1914, others have proved themselves entirely worthy 
of war time experience. We hope to publish in early 
issues, critical reviews of some of the more important 
machines. 


THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


Points for the Attention of Sunbeam Car Users—No. 7. 


FRONT AXLE SWIVEL PINS. 


On each of these will be found two greasers, 
and it is very important that these should be 
kept filled with grease and given a turn each 
day. Of these two the one situated at the bot- 
tom is the more important, as wet and mud are 
very liable to enter the joint at this point. 


The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co. Ltd. WOLVERHAMPTON 
Manchester Showrooms - - - - - - 106, Deansgate 
Southern Service & Repair Depet: Edgware Road, Cricklewood, London, N.W, 2. 
Telephone: Willesden 3070. Telegrams: ‘*Sunoserv, Crickle, Londen.” 
London and District Agents for Cars: J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond Steeet, W.1. 
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RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


Tue ELgevENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Rubber 
Plantations Investment Trust, Ltd., was held on the Ist inst. at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C., Mr. H. J. Welch 


presiding. 


Mr. Richard T. Bartley, A.C.A., representing the Secretaries 
(Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield, Ltd.), having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—In the unavoid- 
able absence of our chairman, Mr. George Croll, my colleagues 
have asked me to occupy the chair to-day. Mr. Croll is suffering 
from overwork and has been ordered a rest, and I am sure you 
will all share the satisfaction of the Board in hearing that he 
is making good progress towards- complete recovery. 


The accounts before you show a net profit on the year’s work- 
ing of £174,921, and the total amount standing to the credit of 
profit and loss account is £178,221, subject to Nederland Indies 
war tax, if any. Out of this sum che directors recommend that 
a dividend of 6 per cent., less tax, be paid, and there will remain 
a sum of £106,470 to be carried forward. 


Before dealing further with the profit and loss account, may 
I be permitted to direct your attention to certain items on the 
balance sheet? In the first place, you will notice that the issued 
capital of the company as at 3lst March, 1920, had been in- 
creased to £1,494,809, due co the fact that during the year 
84,868 shares have been allotted in respect of options exercised. 


The majority of shareholders who made deposits with the com- 
pany in May, 1918, have now converted such deposits into shares 
as from the Ist April last ; 265,265 shares have been allotted in 
this respect, leaving only £570 of the loan outstanding. Our 
issued capital was thereby raised to £1,760,074. 


Last month the Board decided that it would be in the interests 
of the trust to issue the remainder of its nominal capital, and 
accordingly 239,356 shares were offered for subscription by the 
shareholders at par. The issue was largely over-subscribed. 
About 9,000 shares have been reserved co meet applications from 
foreign members and from the balance of shareholders who made 
deposits in 1918, and when these have all been allotted the 
authorised and issued capital of the company will amount to 
42,000,000. The reserve remains at £500,000. Temporary 
loans from our bankers amounted ar 31st March last to £30,051. 
The sum has now been repaid. 


On the assets side of the balance-sheet investments in shares, 
debentures and options (less the credit to realisation account) 
stand at £635,702, being an increase of £20,054. Sales of 
investments realised £152,981, and showed a surplus over cost 
of £72,187, which has been taken to realisation account. 


At 31st March. last a valuation of our investments in shares, 
debentures and options was made by the company’s brokers, 
Messrs. Laurence Sons and Gardner, and this valuation showed 
a surplus over the amount at which they stood in the balance- 
sheet of £710,691, as compared with £428,327 a year ago. 
The position taken out yesterday shows a surplus of £397,520, 
being a decrease on che 31st March figure of £313,171. The 
expenditure upon the purchase and development of properties 
(including working capital) now stands at 41,715,636, being an 
increase of £165,410. This increase is represented by expendi- 
ture on the immature areas, buildings and machinery, and by the 
purchase of new interests in land in Sumatra and in Malaya. 
Loans , receivable amounted at the date of the balance-sheet to 
£143,277, being a decrease of £166,855 as compared with the 
previous year. With small exceptions, these loans are advances 
to aaa in which we are largely interested and are well 
secured. 


It is anticipated that the average ner cost to the trust of the 
acreage represented by its investments and properties at 31st 
March, 1920, is not likely to exceed £63 per planred acre when 
in full bearing, after allowing for the amount standing in the 
balance-sheet to the credit of reserve account. but without making 
any allowance for che value of the reserve lands held in connec- 
tion with the company’s plantations. ° 


Turning to the profit and loss account, the profit shown on 
produce from the company’s estates, amounting to £151.066, 
compares with a loss of £106,620 for the previous vear. This 
year’s figure includes, however, a profit of £32,364 on the 
valuation of the balance of our 1917 and 1918 tea crons, which 
you will remember had been shinped to America and Canada 
owing to imvortation into the United Kingdom of foreign-grown 
teas having been prohibited. Dividends, interest, etc., amount 
this vear to £58,383 (net), as against £29,161 last year. Allow- 
ing for incometax deducted on payment, the amount received 
from these sources was equal to about 5 per cent. upon our 
total issued capital at the 31st March last. 


T will now deal with the plantations owned exclusively by the 
trust, all of which I personally visited in December and February 
last during my recent tour through the East. I found them all 
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in good condition and well managed. They have been planned 
apd equipped on first-class lines, and are very well and efficiently 
maintained. 


Our South Indian property continues in excellent condition, and 
the output of both our products has increased. The tea and 
rubber show satisfactory profits. New clearings have been com- 
menced during the current year-<100 acres for rubber and 35 
acres for tea. 


From our Sumatra tea properties during the calendar year 
1919 we harvested 6,056,544 lIbs., which was an increase of 
551,062 Ibs. over the figure of the previous year. The cost of 
production free on board at port of shipment (including provision 
for commission to staff, etc., but excluding loss on exchange) was 
9.90d. per pound, as against 8.14d. The loss on exchange works 
out at .59d. per pound and the loss on rice at 1jd. per pound. 
The crop realised a net average price of 1s. 0.96d. The actual 
profit on the 1919 tea crop was £65,295. 


The estimated crop for the calendar year 1920 is 7,000,000 Ibs., 
and to the end of August 4,628,489 Ibs. had been harvested. Un- 
fortunately, however, the fall in the selling price of cea, combined 
with the loss on exchange and on the supply of rice to our labour 
in Sumatra, will cause us a considerable loss on the tea produced 
during the current year. 


With regard co our loss on rice, the Dutch Government early 
in the year insisted upon our ensuring supplies for 12 months 
ahead and at a time when the price was at its highest. Conse- 
quently our loss on rice will be equivalent to about 3d. per Ib., 
and but for this we should have been anticipating a profit instead 
of a loss on our tea this year. 


Our total acreage under tea in Sumatra at 31st December was 
9,453 acres. The greater part of this acreage is not yet in full 
bearing, notwithstanding which the average yield per acre over 
the area in bearing was 778 lbs., as againsc 761 lbs. last year. 


I will now turn to the Sumatra rubber properties. The planted 
acreage remains unaltered at 3,013 acres. The crop harvested 
during 1919 was 1,013,727 Ibs., against 500,595 Ibs. in the pre- 
vious year. The yield per acre was 379 lbs., as against 355 Ibs. 
last year. The net price realised was 1s. 10.30d. per pound, and 
the f.o.b. cost (including loss on exchange) was 11.99d. per pound. 


The total amount of 41,715,636 which is shown by the balance- 
sheet to be invested in our properties and in working capital there- 
for is represented by approximately 11,098 acres of tea planted 
and in course of planting, 4,084 acres of rubber planted and in 
course of planting and 83,630 acres of reserve land. 


You will notice that our reserve lands have been increased dur- 
ing the year by 43,698 acres; this increase is represented for the 
most part by the purchases of interests in large tracts of first- 
class land in Sumatra on extremely favourable terms. 


To return to our own immediate affairs, for the five years 
1910 to 1914 the trust paid dividends averaging 12 per cent. 
per annum, and taking the comparatively small dividends paid 
since 1914 inte account the dividends for the last ten years 
average 7} per cent. per annum. 


Since 1914, also, over 500,000 shares have been issued to the 
shareholders at par, and these issues—taking the break-up value 
only of the trust-shares into jaccount—represent substantial 
bonuses to the great majority of the shareholders who availed 
themselves of the opportunities to subscribe. 


Taking the valuation of our properties at cost, our investments 
at yesterday’s valuation, and after deducting all liabilities, the 
balance-sheet shows a surplus over capital issued of 12s. per 
share. 


Further, the financial position of the trust has never in recent 
years been sounder or easier than it is to-day. 


The war and post war conditions have unfortunately caused 
a reduction of our dividends, but the intrinsic value of the com- 
pany’s assets has not been diminished, and as, owing to the 
rise in the cost of material and labour, areas of rubber or tea 
cannot in future be planted and equipped at anything like the 
average pre-war cost, the capital value of our various inrerests 
should be maintained, if not increased. 


We are confident that the existing conditions affecting our 
dividends will not be permanent, and equally confident chat the 
future will demonstrate chat the trust holds interests of a value 
far in excess of its subscribed capital, the dividend-earning power 
of which will ultimately adequately compensate us for these 
leaner years. 


I will move :—‘‘ That the balance-sheet, made up as at the 31st 
March, 1920. and the directors’ report, be received and adopted.” 
I will ask Mr. Hamilton to second that resolution, and after he 
has done so we shall be glad to listen to any comments or ques- 
tions that shareholders may desire to make or to put to us. 


No questions were asked, and the- resolution, on being pur to 
the meeting, was carried unanimously. 
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MUSIC. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
ROMENADE CONCERTS. 
(LAST TWO WEEKS) NIGHTLY, at 8. 
SIR HENRY J. WOOD . Conductor. 
Programmes of Remaining Concerts of the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, 320, Regent Street, W.1. 


QUEEN’S .HALL. 

YMPHONY CONCERT Queen’s Hall. 

S TO-DAY, at 3. 
NEW QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 

SIR HENRY J. WOOD ©. . Conductor. 

GERVASE ELWES . A ‘ Violinist. 

JOHANNE STOCKMARR Solo Pianoforte. 
Tickets, 12s. to 2s., at Hall and 

ROBERT NEWMANN, 320, Regent Street, Manager. 


AEOLIAN HALL.—GIORGIO 
ORRADO. 
C ONLY RECITAL THIS SEASON. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.39. 
At the Piano HAROLD CRAXTON. 


Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


fEOLIAN HALL. 


ERBERT HEYNER. 
. EVENING OF SONG. 


TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 
At the Piano ; BERKELEY MASON. 

Chappell Pianoforte. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., and 2s. 4d. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 


RANK MERRICK. 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
Assisted by HOPE SQUIRE. Tickets 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


fEOLIAN HALL. 


ATHLEEN PARLOW. 
SECOND VIOLIN RECITAL. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, ac 8.15. 
; ; ‘ CHARLTON KEITH. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


At Piano 


WIGMORE HALL. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
OROTHY HELMRICH. 
VOCAL RECITAL. 


Assisted by the WADSWORTH STRING QUARTET. 
GERALD COOPER (Singer), HARRY STUBBS (Piano). 
Chappell Pianoforte. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 


THEL COLLINGE 
VOCAL RECITAL. 
At the Piano HERBERT OLIVER. 
Chapppell Pianoforte. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 


OHN BUCKLEY, 
J BRITISH SONG RECITAL. 
P ‘ G. O’CONNOR-MORRIS. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


Pianoforte 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 3.15. 


ESSIE SNOW. 
J VIOLIN RECITAL. 
Assisted by ETHEL HOBDAY (Piano). 
PHYLLIS HARRISON CARTER (Viola). 
Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 2s. 4d. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W. Gerrard 5,564. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


THE EPIC. OF LONDON 


y 
ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 


The life of the great city from its most dazzling 
heights to its darkest and profoundest depths. 
Containing also LONDON IN THE YEAR 4000. 


W. & G. FOYLE. 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 3/6 net. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Hogarth’s Works, 
large paper copy, 3 vols., calf, 1812, £3 10s. ; Napier’s Peninsular 
War, 6 vols., calf, 1832, £4 10s.; The Satirist, coloured plates, 
11 vols., £9 9s. (1808); Beesley’s History, Banbury, 1841, 35s. ; 
Bell’s Shakespeare, 1785, illustrated, 12 vols., calf, 35s. ; Hoppé’s 
Studies, from the Russian Ballet, 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub. 
21s. ; Rabelais’ Works, 5 vols., 1901, 21s.; Thornton’s American- 
isms; An American Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 30s. 1912; 
Henry’s Finger Prints, 2s. 6d.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., 
Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s. ; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, 
410 10s.; Drawings by Old Masters at Chatsworth, pub. £21, 
price £10 10s.; 19 Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 
150 done, 35s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 11s. ; Salome, illus. 
by Beardsley, 11s.; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large 
paper copy, 1905, £2 2s.—Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booksuop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. : 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply 
lists free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AMBRIDGE GRADUATE takes few BOYS at his home 

at seaside (West). Term or holidays. Individual care and 

tuition. Full particulars and references, Box 55, c/o 
Saturpay Review, 9, King Street, W.C.2. 


T MENSTONE HOUSE, NEWBURY, Miss D. Ventham, 

M.A. Lond. (late of St. Mary’s Hall, Cheltenham) receives 

Girls for good modern education and home life. Individual 
care. Excellent situation, beautiful grounds. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


GIEVES ART GALLERY, 21, OLD BOND ST., W.1. 
XHIBITION OF MARINE PICTURES by H. J. Burgess, 
R.O.1., Philip Connard, A.R.A., Cecil King, Sir J. Lavery, 
A.R.A., Julius Olsson, R.A., Charles Pears, R.O.I., Nor- 

man Wilkinson, O.B.E., R.O.I. Open Daily 10—5. 


TO CONSERVATIVES. 
HE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE ECONOMY has just pub- 
lished Two Pamphlets for the guidance of those who desire 
public economy and a reduction of rates and taxes. The two 
may be had of the Secretary, 44, Essex Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 


HOW TO SUCCEED AS A WRITER 


Join the ranks of well-paid contributors. Interesting booklet free on 
request. Describes our unique Postal Course—How to Write, What to 
Write About, Where to sell. Make your spare hours profitable; earn 
while you learn! Editorial guidance and free advisory service for 
students. Real training—THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 154a), 
22 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 2. 


The only Investment which 


does not depreciate in value 


wife Assurance Policy. 
INSURE WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE LTD. 


i 
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CONSTABLE BOOKS 


COLONEL 


REPINGTON’S 


Two Vols. 42s. net. 


Impression in the press 


ALLENBY’S FINAL TRIUMPH. 
A sequel to ‘HOW JERUSALEM WAS WON.”’ By W. T. 
MASSEY. lilustrated. 21s. net. 


“A great story well told.’'"—Ttimes Lit. Supp. 


SIR STANLEY MAUDE. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


PICCADILLY IN THREE CENTURIES : 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF BERKELEY SQUARE 
AND THE HAYMARKET. By ARTHUR IRWIN 
DASENT, author of ‘The History of St. James's 
Square,” etc. With Illustrations. 8vo. 18s net. 

a Mail :—’’A delightful book with very much in it that is quite 


UNDER the TURK in CONSTANTINOPLE: 
A RECORD OF SIR JOHN FINCH’S EMBASSY 1674- 


1681. ByG. F. ABBOTT, author of “' Israel in Europe.”’ 
With Foreword by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. With 
Portraits. 8vo, 18s. net. 


IN MOROCCO. By EDITH WHARTON. author 


of “The House of Mirth,"’ etc, Fully Illustrated. 8vo. 20s. net 


THE BLUE GUIDES 


BELGIUM AND THE WESTERN 
FRONT—BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.RG-,S. 
With 60 maps and plans. Fcap 8vo. 15s. net, 

A practical GUIDE for visitors to Belgium and the War 
Zone, with an article on the British Campaigns in the West 
by Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice. 

A permanent RECORD and REMINDER for all who have 


fought on the Western Front and for the friends of those 
who have fallen. 

A compact BoOK OF REFERENCE for Belgium and for 
the events and sites of the War. 


Authorised Memorial Biography by Major-General Sir 
Cc. E. CALLWELL, K. C. B. Illustrated. 21s, net. 


““An admirable account of Sir Stanley Maudes life. Sir 
Charles Callwell is particularly to be congratulated on the justice 


c and candour with which he has written his book.”"—Spectator. A M 0 N G T H E N A T I V E S 0 F T H E 
CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR. 
l, Vol. 1.. 1914-15, 5s. net. Vol. II., 1916-17, 7s. 6d. net. Spectator :— ‘‘ Mrs. Hadfield, the wife of a missionary stationed at 
Vol, III., nearly ready. has ~~~ in of and this 
-written book. trat it t 
In ine sash of the folk-lore and of folktales ‘which she hes heard from 
dates which would otherwise have required many hours of search- her old native friends. 
——— RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol, 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d, net; 
5 By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 3rd Printing. 21s. net. blue cloth, 6s: net per Vol. 
’, THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue cloth, 3s. net ea. 
r- NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 
5. FREE WILL AND DESTINY. 
- By ST. GEORGE LANE FOX-PITT With an open THE CAPTIVES. 4 novel in Four Parts, 
by Hon. FREDERICE most in our country his latestnovelis, herhaps, 
n ART 5s. net. more accomplished than anything he has yet written. 
“An of the doctrine that the true of IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
uman endeavour is the 
A Novel. Crown 8vo. 
NEWTON TO EIN STEIN. a 
” Daily News:—“ ‘In the Mountains’ is the wittiest book of the 
- A popular Statement of Relativity. By B. HARROW. season: its author has a talent which is liker Thackeray's than any 
2s 6d. net. other author's. 
** A lucid little book, really managing to import a surprising / THE STRANGER. By ARTHUR BULLARD. 
intelligibility into the rew docirines.”— Times Lit. Sup. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN & Go., Ltd., London, W.C.2. 
FICTION. 
EDUCATING PETER by w. P. Lipscome. 
1 Illustrations by H. M. BATEMAN BRITISH EQUITABLE 
b 
was needed to make the book irresistible.”—Sheffic id Independent. ‘cadeemnnennnaaite 
SAUL By CORINNE_LOWE, ACCUMULATED FUNDS 21,585,000 
pains to express ib SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £300,000 


form.”—British Weekly. 


THE AMATEUR 
MICHAEL FORTH 
MARE NOSTRUM 


SALT By CHARLES NORRIS. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL £34,500 


By CHARLES NORRIS. 


The Company transacts the following classes of business: 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY, MOTOR CAR, THIRD PARTY, AND 
PLATE GLASS. 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St, Place, London, E.C.4 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 


By V. BLASCO IBANEZ. 


CONSTABLE 10 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2. 
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The 


Pilgrims Guide 


to the 


Ypres Salient 
now 3/6 READY 


N&T 


Ypres Salient,” written through- 
gut by ex-service men from 
actual experience, provides a 
thorough and accurate Guide to, 
and an artistic Souvenir of, the 
Battlefields and Cemeteries of 
the Ypres Salient. It is intended 
primarily for those whose visit 
to Flanders will be in the nature 
of a Pilgrimage. 


Detailed information concerning 

q Travelling Facilities, Car con- 
veyance, Hotels, Tours, etc., 
etc. A complete guide to each 
individual cemetery. 


q ‘*The Pilgrim’s Guide to the 


Large two-colour map, excep- 
clear and devoid of 
Plans of 
Eight 


unnecessary detail. 
Ypres and Poperinghe. 
illustrations in line. 


Contributions by LAURENCE 
BINYON, BOYD CABLE, 
‘*SAPPER,” and many others. 


HANDSOMELY PRODUCED 

ACCURATELY WRITTEN 

SOUVENIR AND GUIDE 
IN ONE 


Indispensable for all intending 
Pilgrims to the Salient, and for all 
who have memories of Ypres. 


Issued by ‘‘ Talbot House” 


Copies can be obtained from + + 4# 
The PUBLISHER, 9 KING ST 


COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
Price 3/6, or post free 3/10, Prospectus gratis. 


9g October 1920 


THE CITY 


Although there has been a fair number of transac- 
tions on the Stock Exchange during the week, the 
volume of business is still somewhat small, and this 
is likely to continue the case, so long as the coal situa- 
tion remains in doubt. The market still holds to the 
belief that there will be no actual strike, but at the 
same time no one has had the temerity to back his view 
by purchasing heavily. The Housing Bond campaign 
is being actively pursued, but it is, as yet, too early 
to judge of the result. A few new issues have ap- 
peared during the week, principally of industrials, but 
discrimination as to these is very necessary, as by no 
means all have been of a class which can be confidently 
recommended to the careful investor. There is no 
doubt that British industrials are the more favoured 
class of investment at the present moment, and the 
class which offers the widest range of possibilities, but 
here again there are important considerations which 
should weigh with the investor, more now than in times 
which are normal. Where a well-established concern 
doing a large and increasing trade seeks additional 
capital to increase stocks, extend premises, and gene- 
rally to expand trade, the demand is legitimate, and 
should receive response from the investing public. But 
on the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
banks are not financing many businesses as readily 
as in the past, and where the concern is not progres- 
sive, they refuse to do so altogether. In such cases 
appeals are made to the investor which he would be 
well advised to disregard. 


The total of new capital issues for the past quarter 
was approximately 61 millions sterling as against 98 
millions for the second quarter of 1920, and 135 mil- 
lions for the first quarter. It is not surprising that 
the last quarter should have shown a considerable 
reduction, seeing that the holiday season has inter- 
vened; but quite apart from that, the reason is to be 
found in the uncertain position of the moment. So 
long as we have continual threats of strikes on the 
part of that class of labour which is indispensable to 
the nation’s welfare, such as miners and railway and 
transport workers, there can be no inducement on the 
part of the great financial houses to launch out into 
new ventures. 


It is, however, a distinctly encouraging sign that, 
in spite of labour menaces, and oppressive taxation, 
many important and well-known industrial concerns 
have resolved to appeal to the public for further capi- 
tal at an early date. One of these is in an almost 
pure luxury trade—Mappin & Webb, the famous 
gold and silversmiths, who require more money to 
finance their growing business. The same reason is 
responsible for the decision of Selfridges and the 
Home and Colonial Stores to make new share issues. 
Other coming new issues are those of R. & J, Dick, 
the Glasgow boot manufacturers, the Amalgamated 
Textiles Company, and the Santa Gertrudis Mining 
Company. 


As to Selfridges, it is interesting to note that pro- 
gress has been made with the reconstruction of the 
premises adjoining the main section of the Selfridge 
building in Oxford Street, and it is hoped that part 
of the new structure will be ready for occupation at 
an early date. Additional capital is now required for 
these extensions and for other purposes, and an issue 
of 1,000,000 preferred ordinary shares of £1 each at 
par is to be made. The new shares will be cumula- 
tive, and will rank immediately after the preference 
shares. The Company’s accounts are made up to the 
31st January in each year, and last year’s results 
established a record, the net profits amounting to 
£372,479, as compared with £322,825 for the preced- 
ing year, while the dividend on the ordinary shares 
was 10 per cent. free of tax against 7 per cent. free 
of tax. Since the last accounts were published, the 
Company acquired several large provincial businesses, 
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and a new development is the establishment around 
London of provision businesses under the trading 
name of John Quality, Ltd. 


The other industrial concern which is proposing a 
large increase of capital is the Home and Colonial 
Stores, whose retail provision shops are to be found 
in all parts of the Kingdom. The present authorised 
capital is £1,500,000, and it is proposed to increase 
the capital to £2,400,000 by the creation of 900,000 
additional ‘‘ A’’ ordinary shares of £1, and to alter 
certain of the Articles of Association so as to permit 
of the capitalisation of undivided profits, and to alter 
the title of the ‘‘A’”’ ordinary shares to ordinary 
shares. The meeting the other day will be followed 
by one on October 22, when a resolution will be sub- 
mitted to capitalise £300,000 of the reserve fund by 
the distribution of 300,000 new fully paid ordinary 
shares of £1 among the ordinary shareholders, in the 
proportion of three new shares for every share held; 
which new shares will rank for dividend as from July 
1st last. 


If further evidence were needed of the handicap to 
British trade which the oppressive excess profits duty 
has caused, it is to be found in the official returns for 
the past six months. In spite of the increase from 
40 to 60 per cent., the tax has yielded 20} millions 
sterling less than in the corresponding period of 1919- 
20. The universal view of expert economists, that 
the Chancellor was killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs, is amply borne out in fhese figures. 
Oppressive taxation causes slackening of effort and 
tempts the business man to rest on his oars, and not 
try to make profits which go so largely to benefit the 
Government and not himself. 


We hear much nowadays of low production, slack- 
ing by workers, and so on, but it is a novelty to hear 
of too much energy being displayed in any individual 
enterprise. Yet such is the case in the rubber plan- 
tation industry, according to Mr. R. J. Arnold, who, 
presiding at the Java Para meeting, said the world 
was not yet ripe for the very large supplies of rubber 
which were coming from overseas. If, he said, every- 
one here, at home, were at work, and if the Central 
Powers had increased their consumption in the same 
ratio as Great Britain and America had increased 
theirs, there would not have been enough rubber to 
go round instead of an over-supply. Mr. Arnolc 
added that he considered the proposal to restrict out- 
put emanating from the Rubber Growers’ Association 
would put matters right in the rubber world in the 
very near future. : 


Labour troubles seem to be met with in every quar- 
ter of the globe; it now appears that the tea planting 
industry is faced with the difficulty. Many thousands 
of coolies in the Assam Tea Gardens have struck for 
higher wages, and riots have ensued. With the glut 
of tea now in the market and the low wholesale prices 
prevailing, it would seem almost impossible to meet 
this new demand. Anyhow the strike, if it be pro- 
longed, will have the effect of reducing output, and so 
automatically relieving the situation in Mincing Lane. 


In the Mining markets Esperanzas are still the one 
topic of conversation. A good deal of see-saw move- 
ment has been experienced during the past week, and 
the further development cable published by the com- 
pany on Tuesday showed that during the preceding 
week a longer distance was driven north, and the 
width of the vein was found to be the same as before. 
But the silver values at approximately £150 per ton 
were considerably lower than_ those reported in 
respect of the preceding two weeks. Ore at any- 
thing like £150 per ton is necessarily of very 
high grade, but values of £300 and £400 per 
ton have been talked of, and consequently many 
speculators are disappointed with the lower figure. 
The immediate effect of the Esperanza success 
is likely to be a revival of interest in Mexican 
Mining and other securities, and it is also more than 
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likely that the share pushing fraternity will avail them- 


‘selves of the opportunity to publish flamboyant litera- 
_ ture with the object of beguiling the inexperienced 


investor. It can hardly be too strongly impressed 
upon the small capitalist that he should avoid the 
snare of puffing circulars. 


The prospects of the South African market are much 
brightened by the rise in the price of gold, which has 
been in progress during the past month; and the Ranch 
returns for September, which are due very shortly, are 
likely to make a very excellent display. The South 
African Chamber of Mines estimates that the value of 
the August gold output at £5.625 per fine ounce will 
represent an increase of £970,198 in the total value of 
the month’s output. At any rate, the outlook for the 
dividends to be declared at the end of the year is de- 
cidedly promising, and it seems more than likely, in 
view of all the circumstances, that a revival of public 
interest in Kaffirs will be seen ere long. As regards 
the general trade position in South Africa, cablegrams 
received in the middle of the week report that business 
generally is good in the Union. The weather is favour- 
able, good rainfalls being reported. The fruit crop 
will be heavy, and large orders for jam have been re- 
ceived from overseas. 


In the Industrial section of the Stock Exchange, 
Magadi Soda shares have been very active. The market 
for the commodity is extremely favourable for sellers, 
inasmuch as soda prices still remain at over three times 
the pre-war level. The company’s report is expected 
in a few days, and there seems little doubt that it will 
show good progress. Indeed, under Messrs. Samuels’ 
energetic management, this would seem to be a fore- 
gone conclusion. 


The revival of British shipbuilding is an interesting 
feature of post-war work. The first steel ship ever 
built in Devonshire has been recently lauhched from 
the new yards on the Taw, and another is on the point 
of completion. This is a great step towards the 1e- 
covery of the important position which Devonshire oc- 
cupied in the shipbuilding world of past days. As the 
Taw yards have been used for their present purpose for 
only twelve months—having previously been experi- 
mentally used by the Government during the war for 
the construction of concrete ships—the progress made 
in this short time augurs well for the future of the in- 
dustry. And it is something of an answer to those who 
allege that the shipbuilding industry in this country can 
only be successful on the Clyde, and in the North of 
England. 


Hotel business in London continues very good, and 
it seems that all the leading establishments are booked 
up for a long time ahead. Rumours of fusions and 
purchases are in the air, and particularly one as to the 
efforts of a large syndicate hailing from the United 
States, 


Brewery shareholders should beware, although it is 
the fashion to treat the Pussyfoot campaign as some- 
thing of a joke. It-was owing to this attitude that the 
United States awoke one day to find that the prohibi- 
tion laws had passed into the Statute Books almost with- 
out opposition. In this country a similar insidious cam- 
paign to put us under prohibition is quietly being organ- 
ised. The plan is to gain its object step by step with- 
out alarming the country, and bringing down a storm 
of opposition. First of all the hours for the sale of 
alcoholic beverages are restricted, and the quantity on 
sale is cut down, then the price is raised, little by little, 
until it eventually becomes prohibitive, then the number 
of licensed houses is steadily reduced—and so the game 
goes on, without any outcry or much opposition. At 
every gathering of brewery shareholders held during 
the present year, the Pussyfoot propaganda has been 
mentioned, but never with a very serious note. It is 
a movement which those interested as shareholders 
should watch very carefully, or it is bound to act very 
adversely to their interests in the long run. 
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KING’S 
HEAD 


Tobacco 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


King’s Head is a 
tobacco which 
converts men to 
pipe-smoking. New 
pipe-smokers with 
sensitive palates 
find King’s Head so 
cool that it never 
burns the tongue. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


4. | FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 


THREE NUNS | sconp-tanp  Pearts 


—a milder blend and 
“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 
10’s 20" 50’s 100’s 
6d 2/5 4/8 Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 esd 6262. 
ag 8d 1/4 3/4 6/8 Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


=tephen Mitchell & Son. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland). Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 


It is not enough that the Saturday Review should be 
read in the Clubs and Libraries. Everybody should 
make a point of supporting the sane principles for 
which the paper stands—and always has stood since 
its establishment in 1855—by buying a copy personally 
each week. 


This can be done with the maximum of convenience 
for both reader and publisher by placing a regular 
order with any Newsagent or direct with the publish- 
ing office, and having a copy sent post free every week. 


The rates of subscription to the Saturday Review are 
as follows :— 


Post free for one year, £1 10s. 4d. Half year, 15s. 2d. | 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2 


Printed and Published for the Proprietors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 9, King Strect, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of 
London, by Hersert Rewacu, Lrp., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Saturday, October 9th, 1920. : 
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